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. A. F. of L. figures include as unemployed those working on Government projects. Industrial Conference Board figures include workers on Public Works projects as employed. 


T <= The Unemployment Puzzle < The STATE of 
Private Estimates of Jobless Vary From 8,609,000 to 10,770,000 But Are Agreed THE UNION 
. That Unemployment Is Increasing 
A LOOK AHEAD “HE ranks of the unemployed again are + clines on record. Then why should there be + time point out that 7,000,000 persons now are 
fiilling rapidly. such a sharp difference between the Federation | registered with the United States Employment A NEWS SURVEY 
Jobs, instead of increasing in number, of Labor unemployment figures and those of the Service as seeking work. 
are decreasing. Jobless, instead of find- Conference Board? This controversy about how many employable 
ORECASTING the business future of ing more and more work, are finding less and The answer is that the Conference Board persons are or are not out of work has led to a sh | 
America is directly related nowadays to | less. ona counts as employed all those obtaining jobs | renewed demand that the Federal Government LANS for reorganizing the NRA and | 
the amount of money the Federal Gov- That is the story read into present statistics. through the Public Works Administration. The | set up machinery for recording the changes in charting its future course occupied most 
ernment spends or lends. It is told by the National Industrial Conference | A. F. of L. counts those engaged on Govern- | the number of jobless. The Government now of the time of President Roosevelt and 
This may not be sound. It may produce what | Board with its report that 675,000 men lost their | ment-sponsored work as unemployed. Their keeps a census of cattle and hogs, but not of his-advisers during the past week, Defi- 
has been called “synthetic” prosperity for the | work in July. statisticians figure that 1,813,000 employed under | workers. nite progress was made toward reconciling con- ) 
time being. But its effect on the trend of events Likewise, it is told by the report of the Amer- Government emergency programs actually are With two responsible organizations joining flicting views but a final decision was deferred 
in the next few months at least cannot be ig- ican Federation of Labor which showed 64,000 unemployed. The Conference Board countssome | with the Burcau of Labor Statistics to report a by the President for two weeks in the interest 
nored. jobs lost in June and a preliminary estimate of of these as employed. sharp increase in unemployment, just where = Neen within the administration. aes, 
The autumn season will see the results of a | more than 400,000 additional jobs lost in July. A Third Estimate does the trouble lie? In what fields is this great ealaa Pee vey go By gence: focenyd will in- 
slowly gathering momentum of spending which Compared with October, 1933, when the peak But into this situation there has been injected number of jobless concentrated? ll A corre. g to gee ated ee ee 
of the NRA drive was reached, there now are 4 Need of Confid a merican business and industry the delay 
was almost at the zero point when the CWA was 0 ‘obl a note of controversy by the Chamber of Com eee means continued uncertainty as to the extent of 
terminated in the spring and when disburse- estimated to be nearly 700,0 0 more jobless. merce of the United States. That organization First of all, it is in manufacturing. Over | Government regulation y 
ments for public works projects were curtailed so No Federal Machinery estimates that only 7,000,000 now are unem- | 8,000,000 find work in this field during normal But apparently the President does not believe 
that the June 30th statement would not show How many, then, actually are out of work in | ployed and of that total 2,000,000 are perma- | times. Recently the steel industry has curtailed | that this uncertainty is retarding recovery as 
more than a deficit of 4,000 millions of dollars. the United States? nently unemployable. The net unemployment operations sharply. Likewise the textile indus- | he declared at his press conference on Friday 
Now, however, embarked upon a new fiscal The answer is: Nobody knows officially. Why | by reason of business conditions “cannot ex- | try has been contracting. These curtailments | that recent surveys showed that business gen- 
year and with the never-ending hope that by should that be so? For the simple reason that | ceed 5,000,000,” asserts the Chamber of Com- | are more than seasonal, and when combined erally was in good condition. And the Presi- 
some good fortune public spending will be | the Federal Government has no machinery for | merce. : with a seasonal slack in manufacturing, unem- } dent made this statement in the face of the 
gradually replaced by private spending, the gathering these statistics. “This is a regretable figure,” it said, “but ployment registered a sharp increase. monthly survey of the Federal Reserve Board, 
pump is working overtime and federal funds are Under these conditions, how can anyone say | there is in it no suggestion of a task of discour- Then ‘in building industries, railroads, fac- | given out on the same day, which showed a busi- 
being spent rapidly. with definiteness just what is the unemployment aging proportions, or of a prolonged struggle tories and mines, unemployment is extremely ness decline of more than seasonal proportions 
= situation? Again the answer is that nobody can | against unemployment. The remedy is in con- | heavy. At the bottom of the depression 75 per | during the month of July. 
say with official ge tinued advance in our fields of where | cent of the trades workers were with- | 
There can be no doubt The A. F. of L. makes an exhaustive unof- | well over 40,000,000 persons are already occu- out jobs, while 44 per cent of those working in General Johnson is to re- 
AUTUMN UPTURN now of the fact that Bog ne ficial study. Its figures of unemplcyment for pied.” factories, 45 per cent of railroad = =A an 44 | CONFLICT OVER main as Pi nominal head | 
IN BUSINESS NOW 2 cevere slump in June and July are expected to show 10,770,000. This com- | In the past the Chamber of Commerce has per cent of those in mines had no work. | FUTURE OF NRA of the NRA organization 
APPEARS CERTAIN July. Also there can be lit- | pares with 10,312,000 for June. kept no regular statistical records of unemploy- These are the so-called “heavy industries” or | ORGANIZATION _ but probably with greatly 
tle doubt that when the The National Industrial Conference Board ment. Those who question its estimate at this | “durable goods industries.” They are most ac- reduced powers and its 
government witheld its needle, the patient's | also, makes an inten- tive when § finan- policies are likely not to be entirely in accord 
health slumped. sive study. Its fig- Go tx ciers and business | with his ideas. This much seemed clear at the 
Unquestionably we shall feel an improved | ures for July show e : . men h8ve confidence end of a week of conferences at the White | 
business situation along in October and Novem- | 8,609,000 workless, On Other Pages You Will Find: in the future and | House, interrupted for two days during the ab- ’ 
ber because by that time the velocity of transac- | compared with /7,- are expanding their sence of the President who went to Illinois to 
tions growing out of the government impetus — June. U N | 6 pleat or funeral of Speaker Rainey, of the 
will have increased. | e bureau are building more ouse of Representatives. 
Thus the federal housing act ought in the next 'Labor Statistics The Story of the President vee BEHe ORME 6 HOwEEC ‘ and more new struc- A conflict of views had developed between | 
six months to be a material factor in making makes a monthly Week 3 What the States Are Doing. ; ll tures. General Johnson on one side and Donald Rich- 
business on the whole feel better. official report on Says the Ameri- | berg, former general counsel of the NRA and 
The banks are heartily in favor of the plan. | employment in man- : The “Yeas and Nays ge can Federation of | now head of the National Executive Council, 
They have been permitted to make a little money | ufacturing estab- The Press and the Nation = at 4 k Labor: and Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
on the idea and besides it may teach lots and lots | lishments. | That re- } The Personal Side of Wash- “Clearly, Ameri- | on the other. Apparently General Johnson 
of people how to spend money for dur i port is the basis for . ; :.. : can workers will not wanted the -controlled by a board whic . 
It wouldn't be surprising either if | mg o eA. 0 until the basic in- an iss Perkins favored ending one-man rule 
ing of new homes rsd he pProrieedle dyed eco _ L. and the Confer- The March of the Alphabeti- Who's Who in Government. g dustries pick up. of the organization. Indications were that the 4 
communities where they are needed or where, °&"°° Board. It ] C Fé | And to accomplish — President leaned to the views of Mr. Richberg 3 
for instance, the desire for a,new hcuse by a showed for July a Ca roups pas ey 6 Business and the NRA Week 12 this American busi- and Miss Perkins although he wanted to keep } 
manufacturing em- | enou confidence | e policy that is finally decided upon is 
cause second mortgage arrangements have prac- ployment, The Tenth Commandment, by David Law rence: p- 16 af the recom- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.} | the sharpest de- a ot Continued on Page 13 [Continued on Page 2, Column 1] 
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mendation to Congress next Jan- 


uary for legislation for the regula- | 


tion of business after the National 
Industrial Recovery Act expires 
on June 16 next. | 
In most of his 
FEATURES conferences with 
OF NRA TO . the two factions— 
BE RETAINED if they could be 
called such—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt employed his 
familiar device of talking with 
the members of the factions sepa- 
rately. It will be recalled that 
the President employed this de- 
vice with success in helping to 
bring about a settlement of the 
railway wage dispute some 
months ago, talking separately 
but not together with groups rep- 
resenting the railroads and the 
employes. The result was a com- 
promise. The President believes 
that he can get a clearer picture 
of any situation in which a con- 
troversy has developed by em- 
ploying this method. | 
At his Friday press confer- 
ence the President said the prob- 
lem of permanent NRA legisla- 


tion still required months of 


study but that obviously many 
of the features of the present iaw 
probably would be retained, such 
as the outlawing of child labor, 
‘the establishment of minimum 
wages and maximum hours and 
the prohibition of certain unfair 
trade practices. 


The problem ot 
INSURANCE making provision 
PLAN FOR for caring for the 
UNEMPLOYED nation’s unem- 
ployed also is be- 
ing closely studied by the Admin- 
istration. Separate legislation 
on this subject will be sought 
from Congress at the next ses- 
sion. This is expected to pro- 
vide for unemployment insur- 
ance in some form under which 
industry itself and not the Gov- 
ernment, as at present, would 
carry most if not all of the 
burden. Relief Administrator 
Hopkins, back in Washington on 
Friday from a tour of European 
countries in which he studied the 
relief systems in use there, de- 
clared his conviction that some 
form of unemployment insurance 
must be fitted into the American 
scheme of things. 

The Wagner-Lewis unemploy- 
ment insurance bill which failed 
of passage at the last session of 
Congress would have set up a 
fund for taking care of the job- 
less by placing a 5 per cent tax 
on the pay rolls of all persons 
employing 10 or more persons. 
This measure was opposed by 
business and industry generally 
as being socialistic and their op- 
position blocked its . passage. 
Mr. Hopkins said he had some 
suggestions to make to the Presi- 
dent, as the result of his studies 
abroad, for a form of unemploy- 
ment insurance that would be 
workable in this country. : 

7, F 


That, of course, 


RAINS AID 1S a problem of the 
DROUGHT future. The solu- 
RELIEF tion of it is to be 
made a part of the 
Administration’s program of 


social reform. In the meantime 
the Government has on its hands 
the more pressing problem of 
caring for the millions of persons 
who are now on its relief rolls. 

The break in the drought has 
lightened somewhat the Govern- 
ment’s burden of providing re- 
lief for drought sufferers and it 
now seems certain the the half- 
billion-dollar appropriation pro- 
vided by Congress for this pur- 
pose would be sufficient. Rains 
came too late to save much of 
the year’s crops in the middle 
west but they have brought re- 


REDUCTION 
OF CROPS 
‘CONTINUED by Government ad- 


MARINE 


lief to human beings and water 
and green pastures to millions 
of head of livestock. 

Despite the great 
crop shortage the 
decision was made 


ministrators dur- 
ing the past week to continue the 
crop reduction experiment next 
year though on a smailer scale. 

Government experts believe 
there is little chance of another 
drought of such disastrous pro- 
portions next sear and that if 
there should be bumper crops 
surpluses would again be burden- 
some unless there was some con- 
trol of production. 

Speaking of surpluses, the first 
step toward providing foreign 
markets for them was taken on 
Friday when a reciprocal trade 
agreement between Cuba and the 
United States was signed at the 
State Department and a procla- 
mation issued at the White 
House placing it in effect on 
September 3, The last Congress 
gave the President authority to 
make such trade agreements with 
foreign countries and to raise or 
lower the tariff on dutiable 
articles when necessary to con- 
clude such agreements. 


"Th 
e treaty 
TRADE PACT grants tariff re- 
WITH CUBA ductions on Cuban 
IS SIGNED sugar, Cuban rum, 


cigars, and cigar 
tobacco and seasonal reduction 
on certain fruits and Winter 
vegetables. In most cases the 
reductions amount to about 50 
per cent, the limit allowed under 
the law. In exchange Cuba 
grants tarif€ reductions and pre- 
erentials in favor of many 
American products, including 
lard and other pork products, 
wheat flour, cotton seed, soy bean 
oil, potatoes, rice, dried fruit, 
textiles, automobiles, ‘machinery, 
and other miscellaneous items. 
Trade treaties with other Latin 
contries are now. being nego- 
tiated. Later similar treaties may 
be made with European coun- 
tries. The law provides that 
affected American producers 
shall be given a hearing, before 
such trade agreements are made. 


Recently Secre- 
PRESIDENT tary of Agriculture 
ON MERCHANT wallace made the 
statement that 


more nations would 
buy American goods if they were 
permitted to make part payment 
for them in the forffi of transpor- 
tation services, making it unnec- 
essary for the United States to 
subsidize a merchant marine. This 
statement brought forth a storm 
of protest from American ship- 
ping interests. President Roose- 
velt regarded these protests as 
serious enough to warrant a state- 
ment frcm him clarifying the Ad- 
ministration’s position toward the 
merchant marine. He made one 
at his press conference on Friday. 

The President said that Mr. 
Wallace was correct in saying 
that foreign countries could buy 
more from us if they were per- 
mitted to pay partly for it in 
services. In other words, if all 
the goods which we sold and 
bought should be transported in 
foreign ships. But, said the 
President, that was not possible 
since we had to maintain a mer- 
chant marine of our own, for 
three “insurance” reasens. First, 
as a measure of national’ defense; 
second, to maintain our commerce 
in event of war between other 
maritime countries, and third, to 
prevent unduly high rates being 
charged by foreign shipping com- 
panies for transporting our com- 
merce. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


TARIFF 


BARGAIN WITH 
WHAT EACH COUNTRY GETS 


CUBA: 


THE United States and Cuba 

struck a bargain. Between 
them they have reached a trade 
agreement—the first to be nego- 
tiated under the new tariff powers 
lodged in President Roosevelt by 
the last Congress. 


This agreement would be worth | 


at least $25,000,000 to Cuba. It 
may readily be worth fully that 
much to corn and hog raisers of the 
Middle West and to American man- 
ufacturers. Apparently no inter- 
ests in either country will suffer 
greatly by the deal, which repre- 
sents one of the “nice pieces of 
business” which Secretary Henry 
Wallace has said the country could 
pick up by bargaining. 

Is this then, the first of a long 
series of bargains that may build 
up American trade? Hardly, say 
the officials. The situation was fa- 
vorable for a deal between this 
country and its southern 
neighbor. Similar situationes are 
few and far between. 

Out of the negotiations which 
were carried on over a_ twelve 


island | 


month's period, Cuba got the fol- 
lowing, effective September 3: 

A reduction of six-tenths of a 
cent a pound on raw sugar, affect- 
ing 1,902,000 long tons which will 
be imported by the United States. 

A reduction of the duty on rum 
from $4 a gallon to $2.50 a gallon. 

A reduction In the duty on cigars 
and cheroots and cigar leaf tobac- 


BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA IN TRADE WITH CUBA 


Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, signing the first 
agreement under the reciprocal tariff act. 
designed to restore the once flourishing trade with 
the Island. Left to right, standing, are Ambassa- 
dor Manuel Marquez Sterling of Cuba, Assistant 


It is 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Secretary of State Sumner Welles, and American 
Envoy to Cuba, Jefferson Caffery; seated, Dr. 


Cosme de La Torriente, Cuban Secretary of State, 
and Secretary Hull. (See article on Page 6.) 


‘ 


co, but with imports limited to 113 | 


per cent of the total amount of to- 
bacco used in the United States in 
the previous year for cigar making. 

Seasonal reductions in duties on 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


WHAT UNITED STATES GETS 


In return for these concessions, 
which mean mililons to the Cubans, 
this country received: 

A reduction in the tariff on hog 
lard from $9.18 a hundred pounds to 
$2.73. 

A reduction from $4.36 a hundred 


pounds to 88 cents in the tariff on | 
crude cottonseed, corn and soya | 


bean oil. 
Removal of the 35 cents a hun- 
(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


[JNLESS present trends quickly 

change, an industrial census of 
the United States soon may show: 
the following: 

Supported by private 
85,000,000 persons. 

Supported by public industry, 40,- 
000,000 persons. 

For under way in Washington is 
a race between recovery, mounting 
relief burdens, and what Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell calls “social man- 


industry, 


agement,” but what other econo-. 


mists have called “state socialism.” 


Rising prices for food, clothing 
and the other things required by 
the millions of unemployed and 
their families are forcing the Gov- 
ernment more and more into the 
field of production. How far Federal 
agencies are ready to go in this di- 
rection remains an official secret. 


But plans and actual developments . 


point to rapid expansion. 

The President had expected that 
private industry by this time would 
have absorbed a much larger pro- 
portion of the unemployed than 1 
actually has absorbed. As workless 
went back to work, relief rolls were 
to contract and the financial bur- 
den become lighter. Experience, 
however, has not brought fulfill- 
ment.of those expectations. 


RELIEF TO COST MORE 


As a matter of fact, relief rolls 
are contracting slightly, if at all. 
At the same time the cost of relief 
is rising. It faces a further ad 
vance during the Winter and 
Spring, owing to higher [ood costs. 
Food accounts for 80 per cent of 
the relief bill. Any price rise is 
quickly reflected in the Treasury 
drain. 

But that is not all. The unem- 
ployed, after several years of idle- 
ness, are reported to be increasingly 
restless. They want jobs of some 
kind, say the emergency relief of- 
cials. To create a new, more care- 
fully managed civil works program. 
or to enlarge the present emergency 


works program, means greatiy aug-. 


mented expense at a time when 
ordinary relief is proving a burden 


of huge size. 


That is one side of the picture. 
The other side shows industry 
greatly concerned about the cost of 
supporting the unemployed. It 
knows that this expense 
eventually be met by taxes, and 
‘that taxes will bear most heavily 
on industry. So business men de- 
sire to find a way to reduce the fi- 
nancial burden of relief. 


Just at this point is entering the 
program that Dr. Tugwell woula 
describe as social management. It 
is made possible by an agency 
known as the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation. 


PURPOSE OF FSRC 


The FSRC was created October 4, 
1933, to help correct the depres- 
sion’s most glaring paradox—tne 
presence of want amidst over- 
burdening plenty. On the one side 
were the millions of unemployed 
needing goods. On the other sid+¢ 
were idle factories which could turn 
out those goods. In the middie 
were great supplies of raw mate- 
rials, burdening markets and conm- 
plicating depression problems. The 
Surplus Relief Corporation was 
created to help bring those elements 
together. 

It is a Delaware corporation. The 
powers enumerated in its charter 
are nearly boundless. Thus, one 
paragraph says that the agency can 
“engage in any activity in connec- 
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must | 


New Rules Would Make Labels Tell All—A Decline in Im- 


| 
| 


Uncle Sam, Producer and Distributor; 
An Adventure in ‘Social Management’ 


With Relief Costs Mounting, a Federal Corporation Expands Its Activity to 
: Take Care of Huge Supplies of Raw Materials- 


tion with or involving the produc- 
tion, carrying, shipping, storing, 
exporting, warehousing, handlin-, 
preparing, manufacturing, process- 
ing and marketing of agricultural 
and other commodities and the 
products thereof.” Other para- 
graphs even further broaden the 
Government’s powers. 


But, it is asked, Just where does 
the FSRC enter the relief picture 
as a means of lowering costs? 
Also, what use is being made and 
what use is intended‘of the powers 
contained in the corporation char- 
ter? 


STORING UP FOODS 


The answer to the first question 
is that, through its widespread op- 
erations in supporting farm mar- 
kets, the Government acquires 
products that then can be prucessed 
and distributed at a great saving. 
The answer to the second question 
is that the savings made possible 
through these operations are re- 
sulting in demands for their ex- 
pansion. 


Thus, due to the drought, the 
Government is buying between 10,- 
000,000 and 12,000,000 cattle, sheep. 
and goats. It cannot carry these 
animals indefinitely when they rep- 
resent food that is needed by the 
unemployed. So the livestock is 
being slaughtered and canned. But 
this -transaction must be carried 
out so rapidly and so extensive:y 
that private facilities cannot fill 
the whole need. As a result, Gov- 
ernment canning factories and 
slaughter houses are being startec, 
manned by the unemployed, who 
draw cash wages. 

But not only is meat involved. 
There are hundreds of other can- 
ning plants, manned by the unem- 


. ployed, preserving not only meat. 
' but vegetables and fruits. 


More are 
planned. And in this operation the 
Government has found that it haa 
need: for much laundering. Now 
laundries are being established in 
connection with the canning fac- 
tories. The Government laundries 


or under contract with 


pay higher than the going wage 
in some districts. 


SHOES AND CLOTHING 


Then there are by-products of 
meat packing. If 10,000,000 ani- 
mals are slaughtered there will be 
10,000,000 hides. To dump these 
hides on the market would cause 
a disastrous price drop. So the 
FSRC is buying the hides. They 
are being tanned. It is hardly logi- 
cal that these tanned hides then 
will be thrown away or destroyed 
when school children are going. 
without shoes and without leather 
jackets. So shoe factories and 
leather goods factories are in the 
offing, operated by the Government 
private in- 
dustry. 

Aside from food, the greatest 
need of the unemployed is for cloth- 
ing. The relief agencies have founi 
that they can produce clothing 
cheaply and create work at the 
same time. The result is that 
nearly 2,500 “sewing rooms,” whicn 
in reality are clothing factories, now 
are in operation making men’s 
suits, women’s dresses, underwear, 
nightgowns—all of the _ things 
needed to clothe the unemploy.d. 


With between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 sheep to be bought and 
slaughtered, there is going to be a 
large quantity of wool in the hands 
of the Government. The wool in- 
dustry will want this product kept 
off the market. In consequence, 
Federal woolen mills soon may 
operating to turn out woolen goods 
that they can be turned into suits 
and overcoats for the unemployed. 


Or, take cotton. A surplus exists 
in this commodity. The Govern- 
ment also noted that a great de- 
mand existed among the unem- 
ployed for mattresses and com- 
fortables. Now 60,000 women are 
to be given jobs, turning 250,000 
bales of cotton into about 2,000,000 
mattresses of 50 pqunds each. But 
to make the mattresses the Govern- 
ment had to buy ticking in huge 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


EVERYBODY CAN BE EXPERTS 
~WHEN THEY PURCHASE LIQUOR 


ports—And Still They Are Seizing Stills 


BURGUNDY wine is not  bur- 

gundy unless it comes from 
Burgundy, according to the latest 
proposed rules of the Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration. This 
particular rule is part of a set ot 
regulations drafted to govern tht 
importers of foreign wines, who 
must observe many new restrictious 
before bringing those wines into 
the United States if the regulations 
are adopted. 

The proposed rules, hearings or 
which are to be held in San Fran- 
cisco as well as in Washington, also 
prescribe that the restriction about 
burgundy shall apply equally te 
champagne; and that standai«- 
sized bottles shall be used for bota 
imported and domestic wines- - 
gallon, half gallon, quart, four- 
fifths quart, pint, half pint and one- 
fourth pint. Bottles for sparklins 
wines, however, may continue to 
hold 13-16 of a quart or pint. 

Moreover, it will be the consum- 
er’s own fault if he doesn’t know 
from now on what he is drinking, 
provided the FACA regulations go 


into effect. Besides the “type” des- 
ignations of wine, there must be de 
scriptions of dry, sweet, fortified 


dry, fortified sweet, sparkling, an.! | 


sparkling sweet. 
made from grapes or if it is sua- 
standard in quality because of too 
high a volatile acid content, this 
fact must be mentioned on the bot- 
tle. Domestic wines of foreign type 
must not only conform to that clas- 
sification but must state the place 
of origin. 


TREND OF IMPORTS 


In July, for the first time since 
December, the total imports of dis- 
tilled liquor in proof gallons just 
about equalled the consumptio> 
The amount of distilled liquor now 
available in Customs—steadily in- 
creasing since repeal—is now nearly 
five million gallons. 

Imports, however, of distilled 
wines and liquors and of sparklin; 
wines were the smallest during Juy 
for any month since repeal, with tue 
duties falling below $2,000,000 for 


{Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


If the wine is not | 


~ course will have to be made. 


INCREASED 
EXPORTS 
IN PROSPECT ing program and in- 


GOVERNMENT 
REFINANCING be given to refi- 
BIG PROBLEM nancing. The gov- 


ToMoRROwW — 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tically vanished in this country in 
the last three years. 

As employment is increased, 
there will be plenty of demand for 
existing homes that are vacant 
but there are always people who 
want to build new ones accord- 
ing to their own tastes and plans 
if they can get them financed. 


So the housing 


HOUSING 
program while not 

PROGRAM probably reaching 

HELPFUL the proportions 


that are outlined 
by the optimists will nevertheless 
constitute a permanent addition 
to our economic life and will con- 
stantly increase employment in 
the building and construction in- 
dustry in the next two years. 
Some wage adjustments of 
A 
person with an income of 60 cents 
an hour is not able to buy or pay 
for a house built by persons who 
get wages of $1.65 cents an hour. 
It may be answered that wages 
should be increased fer all the 
buyers of homes. This is a much 
more difficult and far-reaching op- 
eration. But wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter for the time being to increase 
the amount of work in the build- 
ing trades so that more hours are 
available to those workmen who 
have been figuring on the $1.65 
largely because of intermittent 
employment? 
vv 
These are some 
of the problems in- 
volved in the hous- 


cidentally some of 
the reasons why the scheme will 
take time to develop any large 
amount of business. But it is a 
sound effort. 

The other stimuli to business 
may come out of the increase of 
our export trade. The silver policy 
of the Administration may pro- 
voke the orthodox economists to a 
good deal of skepticism as far as 
the long haul is concerned but 
there can be little doubt that for 
the immediate future benefits will 
flow from it that will be reflected 
in increasing purchases from 
South America and the Far East. 
This too may take a few months 
to reach real proportions but the 
trend is going to be apparent this 
Autumn. Whatever the amount 
of improvement it is something 
for the time being. 

If, therefore, we are concerned 
not with the far-off effects but 
the immediate future there are 
some signs of business expansion 
on the horizon. 


The next factor 


is the help that may 


ernment is deeply 
concerned with the situation. in 
the capital market. The Secur- 
ities Exchange Commission will 
be helpful and not destructive. 

This leaves then as the big 
question mark the fiscal situa- 
tion of the federal government 
and the refinancing of govern- 
ment securities. 

The growing uneasiness about 
the pound and the franc are ob- 
viously to be taken into considera- 
tion. America’s silver policy has 
undoubtedly had something to So 
with the upsetting of the tempo- 
rary equilibrium abroad. Maybe 
we are approaching a point where 
France and Great Britain will see 
the wisdom of coming to the 
Treasury’s ideas of a stabilization 
that is in the interest of all and 
not merely an advantage for one. 

We shall see efforts at currency 
stabilization fought by those who 
think there must be further de- 
valuation of the dollar. But the 
time has come to steady the boat 
and not rock it some more by de- 
valuation here that which is un- 


“WIDER TAX 


‘EMPLOYMENT 
LESS DESPITE the radicals here- 
SPENDING 


related to what other currencies 
are going to do. If ever there 
was need of international con- 
sultation it is today. 


Treasury is 
ound to be af. 
BASE TO BE fected by the fear 
EXPECTED of inflation which 


has been spreading 
lately as the enormous deficits are 
better understood and as the fed- 
eral authorities have seemed to be 
indifferent to the importance of a 
balanced budgetary program or a 
sound tax system. 

By November, however, and 
certainly not later than January 
we should hear pronouncements 
on these points. | 

The direction cannot be toward 
more inflation. It must be the 
other way—toward sound money. 
Hence if the Autumn season 
shows an upturn in business it 
will certainly aid the Administra- 
tion in proclaiming policies that 
will be more reassuring with re- 
spect to government bonds and 
taxation. 

Taxes on a wider base than ever 
before may be expected. The limit 
on income taxes seems to have 
been reached. When the returns 
come in next March the Treasury 
will find some appaljing declines in 
revenues, It is impossible for gov- 
ernment to be shouting about 
high profits and excessive return 
for capital on the one hand and to 
look for increased returns from in- 
come taxes at the same time. 


Taxes have much 


REASONS to do with the rate 
FOR BETTER at which business 
BUSINESS will recover. So 


long as tax-exempt 
securities afford such an easy out- 
let for much capital and so long as 
foreign countries like Canada at- 
tract capital from the United 
States and so long as crazy tariff 
barriers all over the world drive 
American factory owners to build 
plants abroad we shall be deceiv- 
ing ourselves by relying on higher 
tax rates that produce less and 
less revenue. 

It is incredible that the Admin- 
istration will not bring forth a tax 
plan that will encourage rather 
than discourage business. 

We may look for better busi- 
ness conditions if for no other 
reason than the recognition by the 
Administration of its responsibil- 


ity for keeping the pump primed 


lest the unemployment curve rise 
to heights which would prove that 
with all the money spent and 
loaned, America is not better off 
on the employment side than it 
was in March, 1933. 

Nothing is so ef- 
ctive in bringing 


abouts to their 
senses than a rising 
curve of unemployment. The fig- 
ures on page one of this issue re- 
veal what a startling change has 
taken place in this regard in the 
last few months. While there may 
be good reasons for the decline 
in employment, the Administra- 
tion on the other hand has taught 
the people to believe that the bil- 
lions already spent were achiev- 
ing results in putting people back 
to work. 

The need for cooveration be- 
tween business and government to 
find ways and means to increase 
employment was never more 
acute. There are indications that 
a reorganized NRA will mean less 
restriction and less interference 
by government in the operations 
of business. This may not mean 
the end of all experimentation 
but every unsound experiment 
abandoned is just so much gained 
toward recovery in America. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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STORY OF THE PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT NRA—A JOURNEY OF SORROW—THE LIBERTY LEAGUE—FRANCHISES IN 
LOUISIANA—A REVEALING CHAT ON THIS AND THAT, AS NEWSMEN PUSH 


PENCILS FURIOUSLY 


HEN President Roosevelt “took 
dictation” from a newspaper- 
man, as duly recorded in this col- 


umn last week, it was no idle ges- | 
ture. Twenty-four hours later there | 
was “action” in the long-delayed | 


Chicago Motor Coach case which 
ended this week in the order that 
the organization lose its Blue 
Eagle. When the President had 
been unable to answer questions on 
the case, his pad and pencil had 
come out and he said he’d look into 
the matter. He did. 

It wasn’t so important an inci- 
dent in itself but it presaged the 
activity that was to characterize 
the President’s pursuance of the 
whole knotty problem of breaking 
the stalemate of conflicting opin- 
ions among his advisors over the 
fate of the NRA. And it was only 
one of the things that crowded, 
nose on tail, through the packed 
week that preceded his departure 
with rod and staff to Hyde Park. 

While he was seeking some rest 
over the week-end and preparing 
some plan the building of which re- 
quired the presence of his unoffi- 
cial advisor, Professor Moley, Num- 
ber 1 Brain-Truster, emeritus, and 
his Number 1 public relations ad- 
visor, Stephen Early, he was shocked 
by the news of the sudden death of 
Speaker Rainey. He was on board 
the “Sequoia.” Those who ought to 
know say that the loss of this vet- 
eran Democratic wheel-horse of 
Congress was a real, personal loss 
to the President—it will be hard, 
when Congress meets, to believe 
that the great shock of white hair 
of the kindly Illinoisan will not be 
shining above the Speaker’s desk. 

On Sunday morning the “Sequoia” 
had a visit from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who told the 
President that the midshipmen, 
back from their annual cruise 
around the world, were in the train- 
ing ships anchored near St. George’s 
Island in the Potomac. So the 
“Sequoia” stopped and in a launch 
the President visited the middies 


who cheered themselves hoarse as 


he finally left the companionway. 


MoOnPAY was a long day of con- | 


ference with NRA at the top of 
the agenda. Secretary of Labor 
‘Perkins and Donald Richberg were 
Awith the President before and after 
lunch. A part of the time General 
Johnson was with them. When he 
left he had nothing to say and im- 
mediately conclusions were drawn 
that things weren’t going the Gen- 
eral’s way. But a week after he 
had so cheerfully announced that 
his “feet were nailed to the floor,” 
at the President’s order, the Presi- 
dent was to reiterate that “General 
Johnson was to remain as NRA Ad- 
ministrator” even though he might 
have less to do “with detail” in the 
coming months. 

QO* Tuesday the program was in- 

terrupted by plans for the 
Rainey funeral, but there was no 
pause until the President left in 
the afternoon with his two aides. 
He heard a “heartening” report, as 
Donald Richberg called it, on the 
progress of the New Deal activities 
which was studied along with the 
plans for the NRA in a joint meet- 
ing of the Executive and Emergency 
councils. Just what parts of the 
National Recovery Act are to be 
made permanent must be decided, 
as well as the interim policy and 
administration of the agency which 
expires with the act, next June. 

Cotton was another subject not 
to be lightly dealt with. The threat- 
ening textile strike, it was shown, 
would depress coiton values and 
so the Government announced a 
price at which it would make loans 
on cotton and thus peg the price. 

Housing had its innings, too. 
Housing Administrator Moffett 
called at the White House and 
brought with him Sir Henri Deter- 
ding, head of the Royal Dutch Shell 
Oil interests. Leaving the White 
House, Sir Henri discussed oil and 
silver and other international topics, 
but not what he said to the Presi- 
dent. He believed America’s silver 
program would improve world trade, 
he believed America’s “hot oil” in 
Texas would disrupt any efforts at 
world agreement on that subject. 
He thought well of housing. 

Then, with Mr. Richberg’s report 
In his briefcase, and with Secretary 
McIntyre and a White House secre- 
tary, the President and two mili- 
tary aides left for the little town of 
Carrollton, Ill. It was a quiet and 
respectful crowd that gathered at 6 
o'clock to see him off, reflecting the 
mood of the occasion. ) 

x* 

ig WAS 3:35 in the afternoon when 

the train pulled into the station. 
He went immediately to the Rainey 
estate outside the city, where the 
services were held and an hour 
later was on his way back to Wash- 
ington. Thousands watched the 
special depart and along the way, 
though the route had been kept se- 
cret, people filled the stations as he 
passed. 7 

ATE Thursday the President was 

home, and after an evening of 
rest he was ready to begin again 
the series of conferences on the im- 
portant problems of the moment 
that had been broken only by the 
sad interruption of the funeral. 
Harry Hopkins, back from Europe, 
telephoned immediately for an ap- 
pointment, for relief is one of the 
Subjects that is still foremost 
among those under consideration. 


ve! 


ON Friday morning, if you had 

been standing outside the Pres- 
ident’s bedroom, you might have 
heard a hearty peal of laughter 
that, report says, lasted for almost 
ten minutes. Had the President 
taken to reading, like Lincoln, the 
works of a twentieth century Arte- 
mis Ward instead of the morning 
papers? No, the jovial outburst was 
inspired by a paragraph in the New 
York Times. It began: 

“Talk in Wall Street yesterday 
indicated that the announcement of 


in the “stop Roosevelt” 
in 


active 
movement at the convention 
1932. 

The President read the objectives, 
described elsewhere in this issue, 
and answered that he could not 
possibly object to the creation of 
any private organization, especially 
since its purpose in supporting the 
constitution and protecting prop- 
erty were axiomatic principles of 
the American credo. 

Why, then, the laughter? Well, it 
was echoed by some, at least, of the 


OIL KING AND EX-OIL KING AT WHITE HOUSE 


—Wide World 


Sir Henri Deterding, head of a world-wide oil group, and James 
A. Moffett, former oil executive and now directing the Federal. 


housing campaign, leaving the 


White House where they were 


luncheon guests. 


the new American Liberty League 


was little short of an answer to a 
prayer. * 


to the President and asked him if 
he would object to the formation 
of a private organization whose ob- 
jects he revealed, outlined on a 
piece of paper. Mr. Shouse, the 
president of the League, was a for- 
mer chairman of the executive 
committee of the Democratic Na- 


tional Committee, with Al Smith | 
and John W. Davis (former Demo- . 


cratic candidate for President), all 


newspapermen, hearing the story 


after the first question at the press 
- conference was popped. The League 
Earlier Jouett Shouse had come © 


‘A Curb on Bargains 


Under NRA’s Rules 


One-cent Sales and Suit Clubs | 


Placed Under Ban 


Goodbye, one-cent bargain sales! 
And suit clubs! 

These delights of the bargain- 
hunter will vanish Sept. 2, for the 
NRA has ordained that from then 
on, they will violate the retail code. 

One bright spot remains for- 
shrewd buyers, however, because 
drug stores can continue to have 
penny sales. They are exempted 
from the NRA order, announced 
Aug. 23. 

The one-cent sale usually means 
that two items are offered for a 
penny more than the cost of one. 
In the future, these “group” sales, 
as NRA terms them, must place a 
total price upon two or more items 
which is not less than the sum of 
the “minimum” prices of all these 
items. 

Suit clubs usually involve a lot- 
tery or gamble. They are prohib- 
ited, unless operated by non-profit 
organizations. 


had stirred no little speculation in | 


Washington, and everyone was 
anxious for the Presidential views, 
since the avowed object of the 
League was to “judge the New 
Deal.” No official comment was 
forthcoming, however — there was 
much informal argument and bib- 
lical similie. 
taken to any organization which, 
for instance, announced two of the 


No objection could be ' 


But it might be questioned if it 
overlooked the other eight. 

And so the Liberty League re- 
ceived credit for what it was and 
no credit for what it wasn’t, and 
when that was settled came a lively 
interchange with the President do- 
ing most of the talking, laughingly 
remarking that since he wouldn’t 
see us for a while, he would “orate.” 
He did, going into detail in ex- 
plaining the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the situation 
in the State of Louisiana, where he 
pointed out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not interfere with a 
State legislature’s treatment of a 
municipality and only in the case 
of interference with the franchise 
of the people of the State, of which 
there had been no evidence, could 
Washington step into the preserves 
of the Kingfish. 

For a full half hour the men stood 
while the President talked, an- 
swered questions and suggested 


topics himself, with all of the zest | 


and good humor that characterized 
his most affable conferences. Pen- 
cils were busy right up to the con- 
cluding: “Thank you.” 

x * 


GATURDAY was devoted to gather- 
ing loose ends and such confer- 
ences as could not be concluded or 
carried on in Hyde Park. Already 
Marvin McIntyre had left for Pough- 


keepsie to set up headquarters in | 
a hotel there and thus allow somc | 


privacy to surround the President 
at his home. 

Donald Richberg, now credited 
with being one of the pillars upon 
which much of the new NRA struc- 
ture would rest, called early. Others 
followed until at last the President 
was ready to say another short 
farewell to 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 


‘nue and turn toward the more placid 
ten commandments as its creed. | atmosphere of Krum Elbow. 


The Stormy Labor Front: 


Big Strikes Looming ——— 


Unrest in Many Major Industries—Walkout Threat in 


Textile Mills—Federal Agencies Lack Harmony 


ONDITIONS on the labor front 
continue stormy. Workers are 

restless, employers frequently de- 
fiant, and Government agencies in- 
creasingly impotent, to all appear- 
ances. 

The result is growing uncertainty 
over the type of events that impend. 
This much, however, has happened 
during the week: 

A strike of 300,000 in the textile 
industry is heading up. 

An impasse prevails in the alumi- 
num industry, with employers and 
labor at loggerheads. 


Street car and elevated line em-. 


ployes want to join bus drivers in 
a strike in Chicago. 

General Johnson is guilty of vio- 
lating Section 7a of NIRA, in the 
opinion of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Lock-outs are being threatened by 
some employers. | 

The Minneapolis truck drivers’ 
strike is settled with a worker vic- 
tory. 

An attack impends on the legality 
of the National Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


CONFUSION 


With these developments the 
whole labor situation presented 
a jumble of confusion. Little prog- 
ress toward industrial peace ap- 
pears to have been made in recent 
weeks, as far as officials can note. 
One special cause of confusion is 
the attitude of the National Re- 
covery Administration toward the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
When the NLRB was created by 
President Roosevelt he outlined a 


' broad field of operations for the 


agency. It was to be the “Supreme 
Court” for dealing with labor dis- 
putes. 

But immediately question arose 
concerning the power of the Board 
to enforce its decisions, once ren- 
dered.. The question was answereci 
by the statement that the Board 
could recommend that Blue Eagles 
be withdrawn from the offending 
companies and that this action 
would bring economic pressure. In 
addition, there was the possibility 
of court action. 

Since then the NLRB has been 
ordering Blue Eagles removed in 
rapid-fire fashion. But over lu 
NRA, where the withdrawing is 
done, General Johnson, and noi 
the NLRB, 1s boss. The Eagles, 
which the Labor Board wanted 
withdrawn, were slow in coming 
down. NRA said that it wanted to 
make its own investigation beforc 
acting. 

This apparent difference between 
the new NLRB and the NRA was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


called to the attention of President 
Roosevelt by newspapermen. Al- 
most immediately there began to 
be action. The Blue Eagle camie 
down from the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company and four othe: 
concerns which the Labor Board 
ruled had violated Section 7a. 
Whether this is the end to the 
thwarting of NLRB power by NRA 


_ remains to be seen. 


But threatening from another 
side, outside the Government, is a 
legal battle to test the constitution- 
ality of the National Steel Labo: 
Relations Board, which is created 
under the same law as the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The argument of the steel indus- 
try representatives is that Congress 
does not have the power to legislate 
concerning labor relations in man- 
ufacturing plants, because manu- 
facturing is not interstate com- 
merce. Also, the argument is made 
that the President’s order creating 
these boards was “a usurpation cf 
legislative power.” 


BREAKERS AHEAD 


These developments admittediy 
are tending to undermine the in- 
fluence of the new labor board, 
just as the influence of the Na- 
tional Labor Board—their prede- 
cessor—was undermined. Quick 
and decisive action on the part of 
the NLRB is compromised by the de- 
lays of General Johnson’s organi- 
zation. | 

However, each case develops a 
different aspect as it arises* to test 
the ingenuity of the Washington 
mediators. 


TEXTILES 


The textile code was the first to 
be approved under NRA and was de- 
signed as a model. To handle labor 
disputes there was created a Cotton 


Textile National Industrial Rela- 


tions Board, functioning within the 
industry and empowered to deal 
with disputes. 

But from the early days of the 
code labor has been dissatisfied. 
The workers wanted shorter hours 
and higher pay, membership on the 
code authority which directed the 
policies of the industry under NRA, 
and a check on the number of ma- 
chines that a single employe could 
tend. 

Sporadic strikes have broken out. 
About 20,000 workers now are strik- 
ing in Alabama. Before Sept. 1 as 
many as 300,000 may have left their 
jobs unless a settlement is effected 
in the industry. Sought would be 


the objectives that are stated above, 


and that have been stirring labor 
for months. A walk-out had threat- 
"ened early in the Summer when 


A Lottery to Pay 


New York’s Bills 


Proposal to Raise 12 Millions 


By Gambling System 


ELDOM suppressed by law is the 
gambling desire of Americans. 
With that in mind, New York City 
is working out details of a plan to 
raise money by a lottery. Twelve 
millions a year could be taken in 
for the city’s budget, say its spon- 
sors, who have figured out ways of 
getting around anti-lottery laws. 
Already the lottery idea has been 
approved by the city’s joint com- 
mittee of the Municipal Assembly. 
Next it will go to the Board of Es- 
timates. Then, if approved, it will 


go to the Board of Aldermen for a 
‘hearing and vote. | 


The Board of Estimates has ap- 
proved a 0.5 per cent higher tax on 
gross receipts of business, to raise 
$35,000,000 for Winter relief. 

The proposed lottery would be 
run by a relief corporation, the of- 
ficers to be chosen by lot from those 
who hold tickets to be sold by the 
city. These “officers” would receive 
big “salaries,” which would be prize 
money in disguise. Of the money 
paid to the city, about 40 per cent 
would be turned back in salaries 
or prizes, leaving an estimated $12,- 
000,000 for the city. Sale of lottery 
tickets likely would be confined to 
the city alone. 

During the last session of Con- 
gress, Representative Kenny (Dem.), 
of New Jersey, proposed a national 
lottery, but the plan did not get as 
far as a vote. 


operations in the industry reduced 
25 per cent. 

But employers, answering the 
workers, point to these figures: 

1. Hourly wages show an increase 
of 70 per cent for March, 1934, com- 
pared with March, 1933, when there 
was no code. 

2. Employment in this same period 
jumped 140,000 for the industry. 

3. The work week was reduced 
from about 54 hours to a maximum 
of 40. 

4. A carefully-designed policy of 
shortening hours of work as me- 
chanical improvements increaseca 
the number of machines that may 
be operated by one person, has been 
adopted under the code. 

5. The long night shift in the in- 
dustry has been eliminated. 

However, even with these changes, 
the workers are still restless. They 
are forcing their more conservative 
union leaders to take a strike stand. 

As a basis of settlement of the 
present dispute there may be a i0 
per cent cut in hours and a 10 per 
cent raise in wages similar to that 
ordered for the cotton garment in- 
dustry. Still, an NRA investigatioa 
reached the conclusion that higher 
wages and shorter hours were not 
feasible now, owing to difficulty of 
moving cotton goods. 

Apparently no progress is being 

[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 
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SEDAN 
and youll never 


be satisfied with any 
other low-priced car 


CHEVROLET 
MASTER SIX 


CHE 


sider first what the car can do to make 
motoring more enjoyable; next, what it 
costs to operate; and to consider price 
last. Proceeding on this sensible basis, 
you will find that Chevrolet alone com- 
bines Knee-Action, Body by Fisher, a 
valve-in-head engine; and cable-con- 
trolled brakes—definite additions to 
motoring pleasures. Further investiga- 
tion reveals that Chevrolet economy is 
justly famous. In fact, most people find 
that a Chevrolet saves them a consider- 
able sum on gas, oil, and upkeep. If you — 
now consider price you make the pleasant 
discovery that the Chevrolet is priced 
extremely low. Your Chevrolet dealer 
invites you to come in any time and go 
over the facts with him. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROLE 


THE PRICE 


ANY people have found it a good 


plan, when buying a car, to con- 


Value. 


CHEVROLET PRICES 
HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
AS MUCH AS 


AND UP. List price of Standard 
Six Sport Roadster at Flint, Mich., 
$465. With bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, the list price is $18.00 
additional. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Compare Chevrolet's 
low delivered prices and easy 
G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors 
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_ upon the ordered affairs of the re- 


~ happily and concern over the coming 


‘the matter of publicity, possibly sur- 


' ously without discovery is placed to 


_ tions of the New Deal. 
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Changes In NRA, 


Politics, Criminals 


In News of Week 


Nation’s Newspapers Also 
Pay Attention to Far Fast- 
ern Trouble and Develop- 
ments in Germany — 


ITH the NRA engaged in internai 
quarrels, the American public 

has found some of the choicest bits 
of news during the week, in the rare 
spectacle of the guns of this cus- 
tomarily belligerent organization 


turned away from an erring citizen-| 
ship and trained on some of the’ 


musketeers themselves. This, in it- 
self, has served to continue the pub- 
lic interest in the details of govern- 
ment. 

Another phase of administrative 
trouble is found in the painful strug- 
gle to keep the textile mill workers 
of the country within proper bounds, 
and to find a way out-for an industry 
which, like that of coal mining, of- 
fers, at best, no glittering prospects 
for the hard-working .employes. 

Both of these news matters have 
been conspicuous throughout tue 
week, one because it touches all busi- 
ness men and the other because tne 
conditions under which textiles are 
made bring their manufacture inte 
the life of every day that is lived by 
each citizen who wears clothes. 

The public has been torn betwecn 


two directly opposed. emotions—a adc-' 


sire to see the mill operatives iive 


cost of the fabrics that cover aad 
adorn the persons of the people. 


CRIME ON FIRST PAGE 


Again crime has been among the 
subjects of concern to the whcle 
country, as Homer Van Meter, pal of 
the late John Dillinger, becomes a 
target for 50 shots, some of which 
contributed to the violent ending of 
his career. The Dillinger band, in 


passes the notoriety of the Foity 
Thieves of the Arabian Nights. 
Courage in an unworthy cause, and 
supreme ingenuity in living danger- 


the credit of these specimens of an 
age in which bigger and more effec- 
tive crime performers have been ti:e 
rule for a remarkable périod of ap- 
parent immunity. 

Another contribution to the crime 
annals of the day is presented by the 
New York hunt for bandits who 
robbed an armored truck of $427,000. 

The public attention has been 
riveted on these crime events because 
of their evidence that the country has 
undertaken to assert its authority 
over those who, for several years, have 
been running loose in civilized society, 
without any restraint. , 


AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGU 


Activities of the American Liberty 
League, its asserted purpose to uphold 
the Constitution, have been conspicu- 
ous in the news reports of the Nation 
because of its support of a substantial 
opposition to some of the manifesta- 


Attention is given to participation 
of one of the former big figures in 
the Democratic party, and the diver- 
sion provided by denials from such 
persons as Senators Glass, Byrd, Tyd- 


ings, Bailey and Gore, that they have 
any part in the program. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 


In the realm of foreign news, the 
week has served to give prominence 
to the growing impatience of Japan 
and Russia with each other’s designs. 
Possession of a great Oriental rail- 
road is the object of their separate 
ambitions and as the road is a con- 
necting link of value in both peace 
and war, and the Orient needs a new 
excuse for perpetual friction, the rail- 
road is accepted by the press as one 
= picturesque features of the daily 
grist. 

Red agitation on the Pacific coast 
arouses certain sections of the public, 
because of the names involved, and 
the country again is treated to the 
spectacle of the government acting 
quickly to drag out any danger Spots 
that may exist, in the attempt of in- 
ternational organizations to encroach 


public. 

Eyes are turned, also, upon one of 
the danger spots abroad, as Hitler of 
Germany comes through election with 
some trimming of the wings, and 
Americans feel a certain degree of re- 
lief, in reflecting that the Chancellor 
will have enough to engage his at- 
tention for the present in home af- 
fairs, without finding any cause for 
trouble with his neighbors. 


SILVER AND GOLD 


Agitation over the use of the pre- 
cious metals assumes a striking place 
in the news, and governmental moves 
are recorded in detail in every news- 
paper in the country, because the gold 
and silver supplies of the world have 
come to be known as the most ex- 
Clusive measures of value. 

There is widespread concern 
throughout the press as to the ccst 
of food the coming Winter. Many 
newspapers agree that there will b+ 
higher prices, but hope is express‘ d 
day after day that there wili be no 
chance for the profiteers to obtain 
€xcessive gains. 
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MR. ANGAS’ ‘BOOM’ SERIOUSLY) 


Wide buying of an American edi- 
tion of the pamphlet, “The Coming 
American Boom,” written by L. L. 
B. Angas, British market observer, 
arouses curious reactions in American 
financial circles, because of an under- 
current of feeling that the optimism 
of the book has created market ac- - 
tivity in this country. 

The press of the Nation, however, 
refuses to indorse this idea that the 
British writer offered the needed im- 
petus. There is practically no serious 
indorsement of the Angus theory that 
American monetary measures have 
been able, in themseles, to create a 
condition of prosperity through cheap- 
ening of the dollar. , 
.A mild sensation is created, when 

Wall Street reads the Angas pamphlet, 
“The Coming American Boom,” and 
stocks rise, while the statements in 
the book are read ‘by all classes of 
Americans. It is assumed generally 
that the developments of the week 
have been of the nature of one of 
those sudden spasms of the market, 
in which a matter of daily news inter- 
est is magnified and made a factor in 
trading, when any suggestion of its 
power to create strength in trading 
is met with general denial. 

The press finds that the chief thing 
that has happened is that all the 
people who are interested in stock 
trading have been giving attention to 
the words of:the British broker, and 
under the psychological effect of this 
reading, have become momentary opti- 
mists in relation to stock prices. It is 
also seen that the market improve- 
ment closely followed a short period 
of lazy inactivity, 

Much attention is given in Ameri- 
cah comment to the statement by 
Mr, Angas: “Many claim that in 
America, ‘inflation’ has already failed; 


the truth is that it has only begua.” 


Fear of anything in the nature ol 
a “boom” is expressed by the North 
Carolina paper, the Raleigh News 
and Observer, one of the traditional 


| supporters of Democratic adminis- 


trations. That paper comments: 


“It is to be hoped that Major Angas 
is wrong. If there is a boom coming 
there’s another smash coming, tou, 
and while America may survive the 
smash of the last boom to enter an- 
other one, it is much more doubtiul 
whether America as we know it could 
survive another boom’s inevitable 


| bursting.” 
-|PROFITS ARE NEEDED 


“The burden of the Major’s song.” 
remarks the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), 
“seems to be that inflation is in prog- 
ress over here; that more of it is in 
minent, and a rise in stocks is tre 
logical outcome.” 


That paper further answers the 
argument of the British writer: 

“That prospect might appeal to the 
speculator who is looking for an 
opportunity to get in and out of the 
stock market. But such a boom would 
be a flash in the pan. Inflation, as 
such, would not add anything to the 
income or the volume of a company’s 
business. Cheapening the _ dollar 
would give the appearance of a rise 
in prices because more dollars would 
be needed to equal a given measure 
of value. The speculator who might 
‘profit? by such a boom would have 
more dollars, but no more real 
money.” 

Skepticism is voiced by the financial 
department of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The New York Times declares that 
“it can hardly be said that this for- 
eign market letter adds greatly to the 
store of financial information.” 


’ STRIKING WHILE THE IRON IS HOT 


\DONT DENY Gis 
RIGHT TO STRIKE, 
BUT WHATLLIT DO 

TO MY PANTS? 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Connellsville Daily Courier. 


NRA Reform 
And Its Goal 


NEED OF DEFINITION 
OF THE PROGRAM 
IS NOTED 


Reorganization of the NRA is ac- 
cepted by the public as one of the 
immediate necessities of the Admin- 
istration. Editorial opinion is divided 
as to the salvaging of the original or- 
ganization thus: 

In favor of changes making the 
NRA more satisfactory to the coun- 
try, 56 per cent; opposed to the sys- 
tem as detrimental to business, 44 
per cent. 

Establishment of a national eco- 
nomic council to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the NRA and the AAA is 
viewed as a possible means of creating 
better results. ' 


“Uncertainty as to what the NRA 


was before the 


means” is called by the Milwaukee 
Journal (Ind.) a “glaring fault,” 
when there is also doubt as to “how 
far it can go and whether it can 
go and whether it can really be en- 
forced.” The Journal also declares 
this branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment “has had no magic formula for 
making everything right in the 
world.” 

The country as a whole is convinced 
that there will be a general overhaul- 
ing of the process by which General 
Johnson has been ruling a large sec- 
tion of the business of the Nation, 
and that changes will be of two 
types—those which give greater dis-| 
cretion to business, and those which| 
create greater coordination with re- 
sultant improvement in administra- 
tion of the codes and more Satisfac- 
tory treatment of conditions covered 
by the anti-trust laws. 


COORDINATION URGED 


“It is admitted,” says the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “that something 
ought to be done about reconciling 
the differences between the NRA and 
the Federal Trade Commission on the 
matter of the anti-trust laws and 
competition. The NRA thinks ‘con- 
trolled competition is the answer.’ 
while the Trade Commission holds 
that ‘there can be only uncontrolled 
competition.’ 

“But much depends upon what is 
meant or attempted:in each instance. 

“There were recognized obstructive 
features in the anti-trust law as busi- 


depression began. {The laws seemed 
to need modernizing. But under the 
NRA they were suspended, That was 
going too far. a 

“The requirement now is_ public 
protection against combinations or 
collective ‘action that would mean 
price fixing and the absence of com- 
petition. By all means, competition 
must be preserved; but it need not be 
and should not be competition of the 
destructive sort. A revamping of the 
anti-trust laws and of NRA codes 
could attain that happy mean, pro- 
tecting both business and the public.” 


MUST END ‘CHAOS’ 


“It has long been apparent,” ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journai 
(Financial), “that unless and until 
NRA is simplified, decentralized, in- 
ternally coordinated, and reduced to 
practical possibilities, it must remain 
an incubus upon industrial recovery. 


“Excepting only the matter of ex- 
pediting crop and livestock salvage, 
no more urgent task faces the Ad- 
ministration than that of ‘coordinat- 
ing’ this chaos. Many other things, 
including the ‘permanent’ frame- 
work for NRA, should be put aside 
until this real emergency has been 
overcome. 

“If that were done, and done 
quickly, trade and industry could be 
confidently expected to avail them- 
selves of the present abundant bank 
credit facilities and effect at, least 
some expansion of employment.” 


TOO MUCH FORCE 


The South Bend Tribune (Ind.) 
voices the hope that the NRA pro- 
gram for the future “will be more one 
of education and less one of force.” 
The New York Sun (Ind.) points out 
that “better team work in business 
was to have been one of the more 
desirable fruits of NRA,” but that pa- 
per avers that “cases of beneficial 
business cooperation have gone un- 
noticed amid all the smoke and fire 
of labor problems and charges of 
monopoly.” 

“It is beginning to look,” thinks the 
Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
(Dem.), “as if the long-predicted dis- 
integration of NRA is about to be 
realized and that General Johnson is 
really on his way out. The codes are 
in a hopeless mess; by all accounts, 
they are not giving satisfaction, * * * 
and there seems to be no way in 
which they can be enforced legally.” 


PRICE PROBLEMS 


As to the problem of prices, which 
has disturbed the business houses 
and the Administration, the Portland 
Oregonian . (Rep.) feels that when 
stores combine into large organiza- 
tions “with a central purchasing 
agency,” the result is to create a con- 
dition under which “they attempt to 
use their tremendous buying power 
to batter down the price structure.” 

The Richmond News Leader (Dem.) 
holds that “the system cannot con- 
tinue to be operated in its present 
form,” but the St. Paul Daily News 
(Ind.) advises that “no one would 
seriously assert that the country is 
not better off than it was when 


| President Roosevelt took hold.” 
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PRESS FAVORS CONTINUANCE 


OF AAA CROP REGULATION 


In the midst of the efforts of the 
Federal Administration to prcvent 
profiteering in food, the most con- 
spicuous issue raised is as to the re- 
sponsibility of the Government for 
the conditions leading to: high food 
prices. On this, newspaper opinion is 
divided: Put blame on farm policy, 
48 per cent; hold to indorsement of 
crop curtailment despite scarcity of 
food, 52 per cenf. It is held by many 
papers that the Government now has 
power sufficient to prevent profiteer- 
ing. 

Some rather sharp comments are 
made by the press on the scarcity of 
food crops, in which AAA shares the 
blame with the drought. Defenders 
of the Administration hold that the 
desire to gouge the public is an en- 
tirely separate matter, and that the 
Government should rigidly restrain 
such persons. 7 

The Scranton Times (Dem.) holds 
that “President Roosevelt is moving 
in the right direction in taking steps 


to prevent profiteering.” The Tulsa 
World (Ind.) advises that “the Presi- 
dent’s prompt avowal of a fight will 
deter many people from bold and ag- 
gressive moves.” 

The Charlotte Observer (Dem.) 
says: “Federal control of these mar- 
kets may be deplorable and altogether 
undesirable, but more deplorable and 
undesirable even than that would be 


malicious exploitation of the con-. 


sumers by avaricious interests.” 

The Providence Journal (Ind.) gives 
assurance that “food supplies for the 
Nation as a whole are ample.” 

“The same Administration which 
has proclaimed belief in the import- 
ance’ of a higher price level is now 
considering methods of preventing a 
rise in the cost of living,” declares the 
New York Times (Dem.) The Indian- 
apolis News (Rep.) avers that if peo- 
ple are forced to deprive themselves 
of needed food “they will blame the 
Government and not the gougers.” 


+ 


| Textile Strike: 
Is It Justified? 


THE PRESS BELIEVES 
WALKOUT TO BE 
UNWISE 


Demands for protection of the pub- 
lic carries 88 per cent of the press 
of the country into opposition to the 
textile mill strike, while only 12 per 
cent finds any reason to believe there 
is anything to fight about. Vigorous 
comment declares nothing can be 
gained through walking out of the 
factories. “Everybody would lose,” 
is the general verdict. Defenders of 
the action of the unions find there has 
been discrimination against organized 
labor, that some mill owners have 
violated the codes, and that action 
“may be the only way out for the — 
unions. 


WHAT THE SOUTH SAYS 


That both employers and employes 
are at fault is the conviction of the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), aac 
the Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem), while the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion (Dem.) offers the judgme~! as 
to prospects in the South: 


“Whether or not there are condi- 
tions in the textile industry that ore 
unfair to the workers, the way to 
eliminate them is not through radical 
appeals to prejudice and passin. 
The collapse of the San Francisco 
strike is evidence of the.outcome to 
be expected from following’ such 
leadership. 


“Especially in southern textile miiis 
the relations between employer ana 
employe have been generally of a sac- 
isfactory and understanding natu.e, 
It is to be earnestly hoped that in 
keeping with this record of harmoi:y 
the mills and their workers may iron 
‘out their differences before the dute 
set for the strike and thus avoid a 
‘shutdown in the industry that will 
be unfortunate in every aspect.” 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Observing that wages are at -.1ke, 
and that “demand is made upon NRA 
|for representation of organized tex- 
| tile workers in the Code Authority ”* 
‘the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) offers this comment: 

“It may be the ‘only way out’ fo¥ 
the textile workers. It may, in se- 
quence, appear to be the only way 
out for many other groups of workers 
with grievances more or less ware 
ranted. But it is, or ought to be, a 
reminder of the situation which NIRA 
and Federal Government interference 
with industry would create if it were 
to be established permanently. 
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WHEN YOU SAY, “I want Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin,” 


you have taken the first step toward getting perfect satisfaction and 


full value. For Hiram Walker's London Dry is a distilled product 


--» smooth and pleasing to the taste ... backed by the 75-year 


experience and reputation of one of the world’s oldest and largest 


distillers. Its quality and purity are assured. The price? No more than 


you are now paying for ordinary gin. Why not get a bottle today? 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER FIKE PRODUCTS ARE OFFERED 
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A A Liberty League | 


Guarding Right of 
Private Property 


New Organization, Non-par- 


tisan, Created to Defend) 
And Uphold the Nation's: 


Constitution 
To uphold the Constitution of the 


United States and conduct an educational 
campaign for safeguarding the rights of 
private property and private initiative is 
the avowed purpose of the American Lib- 
erty League, a non-partisan body, the or- 
ganization of which was announced in the 
past week. 
President of the League is 
Shouse, who was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Wilson. 
Other Democrats on the executive com- 
mittee include Alfred E. Smith of New 
York. Democratic candidate for President 
in 1928. and John W. Davis, who opposed 


Jouett 


Calvin Coolidge in the Presidential elec- | 


tion of 1924. 

Among Republican members on the ex- 
ecutive committee are Representative 
James W. Wadsworth of New York and 
former Governor Nathan L. Miller of New 
York. Irene du Pont. who supported 
Alfred E. Smith and Franklin D. Roose- 
velé in their presidential campaigns, 
also a member. 

| President's Reaction 

As far as it goes. the American Liberty 
League is good, President Roosevelt be- 
lieves. However, he feels that if doesn't 

- 90 far enough and lavs too much impor- 
tance on the protection of property, too 
little on protection of the average citizen. 

The President compared the League to 

group formed to uphold two of the Ten 
Commandments, ignoring the oiher eight. 

Before making public the League's pro- 
cram. Jouett Shouse, its president. had laid 
it before Mr. Roosevelt, who had replied 
that the program could be subscribed to by 
every American, that it was universally . 
acceptable. 

He took the position. however. that the 
League didn’t say much about the Com- 
mandment to “love thy neighbor.” And 
he added that little attention was paid 
to Government efforts to help the job- 
less. {o make work. to promote education. 
io help people keep their homes. 

The President's reactions to the League 
were disclosed at a press conference 
Aug. 24. 


is 


Purpose of League 

The following announcement by the 
League's president. Mr. Shouse. sets forth 
its purposes and organization: 

“The American Liberty League has been 
incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“It is a» NONn-partisan organization 
formed. as stated in its charter, ‘to defend 
and uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. and to gather and disseminate in- 
formation thai: 

“*el) will teach the necessity of respect 
for the rights of persons and property 
as fundamental to every successtul form 
of government. and 

"12> will teach the duty of govern- 
ment and encourege and protect individ- 
ual and group initiative and enterprise. to 
foster the right *o work. earn. save and 
acquire property. and to preserve the own- 


ership and lawtul use of property hen. 


acquired. 
National Directors 


“Its organization will consist of a board’ 


of national directors composed of oui- 
standing men and women from every 
State of the Union, from whom will be se- 
lected an executive committee of about 18 
members. 

“This committee will assume all re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the league's 

affairs between meetings of the direciors. 
“The league is divided into the follow- 
ing divisions: Home owners’ division. 
farmers’ division. labor division, savings 
depositors’ division, .life insurance policy 
holders’ division. bondholders’. division. 
stockholders’ division. 

“Other divisions will be created from 
time to time as may be found necessary. 

Division Chairman 

“Each division chairman will be a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and. in 
addition thereto. the following gentlemen 
initially have been elected and have agreed 
to serve: 

“John W. Davis. Irenc Du Pont. Nathan 
L. Miller. Alfred E. Smith, James W. 
Wadsworth. 

“I have been asked to become president 
of the League. The other officers. direc- 
tors and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be announced from time to 
time as they are chosen. 

“The headquarters of the League will be 
in Washington. wiih offices in New York 
and other cities. Siate divisions will be 
established and al! citizens who believe 
in the principles for which it has been 
ereated as set out in its charter will be in- 
vited to join. 

To Assist Recovery 


“The League will become a real factor 
in assisting toward recovery and the 
restoration of prosperous conditions for 
all our people. It will take an active in- 
terest in and definite position on ques- 
tions of legislation affecting economic and 
socia] problems. It will report to its mem- 
bers and the public generally the con- 
clusions reached as a result of its re- 
search and studie.:. 
the President and Congress in securing 
such legislation as will accomplish con- 
structive results. 

“There will be two classes of member- 
ship. one a regular membership embrac- 
ing all those who subscribe to the prin- 
cipies enunciated but cannot afford to 
contribute. the other a contributing mem- 
bership embracing those who in addition 
render monetary help toward the league's 
support. 

“Our aim is to secure hundreds of thou- 
sands of contributing members so that 
the activities of the league will be sus- 
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ALCATRAZ PRISON, 


ESCAPE-PROOF | 


Isolated in San Francisco Bay, t 


prisoners has 53 new occupants, including Al Capone. 
General Cummings, second from left, inspecting the interior. 


outside human will set foot on the 


THE ‘VEST-POCKET’ WORLD 
FOR 100 WORST CONVICTS 


--Wide 


World 
his Devil's Island tor desperate 


Attorney 
No 
island for the next three months. 


Stowed Awav on Isolated Alcatraz Island, They Are 


lated From All Other 


Human Habitation 


A hundred men. the elect of the crim-. 
inals held bv the Federal Government. 
have been stowed away on a private is- 
land. 

The island Alcatraz. a rocky little 
hump in San Francisco Bay. where the- 
Federal Government has built up an es- 
cape-proof prison for iis most desperate 
captives. 

First of the inmates of America’s model 
“Devil's Island” were locked in their cells 
last week. There were an even 100 in all 


is 


led by Al Capone. former public enemy 
No. 1. The Bureau of Prisons refused to 
make public the names of all the pris- 


oners transferred to the most impregnable 

of lockups 
As the toughest and most intractable 
of criminals are gathered in. the Govern- 
ment expects to ship them off to Alca- 
iraz. Isolated trom all other” human 
habiiation, thes are expected to be safely 
disposed of for the full duration of their 
sentences. 
No One Has Escaped 


Alcatraz is the site of an old army\ 
prison. Last Winter Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings. casting about for a 


sure-fire way of holding desperadoes. per- 
suaded the War Department to deed ihe 
prison to the Depariment of Justice. 
Since that time the Justice Department 
has been reentorcing and refitting the old 
prison 

As fur as Army records show, no pris- 
oher ever escaped from Alcatraz in iis 
lenythy history. The tiny. craggy islend 
holds nothine but the prison establish- 
ment. Although not far from shore, i' is. 
according to Atiornev General Cummings. 
swept by swill currents of the bay out of 
Which it rises in sheer, steep bluffs. 

The prison will be @ vast pocket world, 
sufficient unto iiself. The island affords 
ample space for recreation areas and the | 
prison quarters. It will be stocked with | 
provisions and will have its own een 
and other service centers. | 


prison laundry, a clothes shop. a shoe 
shop and the prison kitchens. 
aborate precauiions ‘vere taken by 


the Government in transporting its most 
desperate criminals to the rocky island. 
Most of them came from Atlanta peni- 
tentiary, with a sprinkling of others from 
other prisons. 

They were taken out of bed late one 
night and secretly hustled aboard a train. 
Manacled in pairs, they were bolted to 
the train seats and. for the major part 
of the trip. hidden from prving eves by 
tightly drawn blinds. 

Arriving at San Francisco. the cars 
carrying the prisoners were run onto a 
barge and towed out to Alcatraz. They 
were the first railroad cars that had ever 
touched the shores of the island. 

Once landed, the desperadoes 
quickly photographed. numbered. finger- 
printed, garbed in their new uniforms 
and assigned to their work. The most in- 
tractable were segregated in a_ special 


were 


unit, 

“No one will ever know 
number of a prisoner on Alcatraz.” 
S. Johnson, the warden. promises. 
is an island of no cutside contacts for 
convicts.” 

A special, light uniform has been de- 
signed for the prisoners on Alcatraz. Cool- 
er and more comfcrtable than the heavy 
denims of other prisons. it is made from 
cassimere,. It is a pale, misty blue in 
color. 


the name or! 
James. 
“This | 


HOW CHRYSLER MOTORS 


THE TIME PAYMENT 


HEN you buy a car on “time payments” you want a 
finance service that assures you courtesy, consideration 
and adequate insurance protection at the lowest possible 
cost. Such a service is offered to you in the Official Chrysler 
Motors-Commercial Credit Plan of automobile financing. 


But how are you going to know when you are getting low cost 
financing with adequate insurance protection? 


If you will apply the rule in the box at the right, you can 
tell to a penny, how much financing costs you under any plan. 
It is then a simple matter to see which car has the fairest and 
most reasonable financing charges. 


¢ 


When you buy a car on the Official Chrysler Motors-Com- 
mercial Credit Plan your finance arrangements are backed by 
the experience and resources of the $40,000,000 Commercial 
Credit Company. This Company is one of the pioneers in instal- 
ment financing. It employs more than 1800 trained people and 
has 142 Mictai and subsidiaries in the United States and Canada. 
It has financed nearly $3,500.000,000 of various receivables. 


Every car bought on, our Official Plan is adequately insured 
against the hazards of fire, theft and collision. ou receive an 


insurance policy written by one of the: largest and soundest 


old line companies—giving you the necessary protection that 


you should have. 


Compare financing charges and you will find that you can fi- 
nance the purchase of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
car as reasonably as you can any car. Investigate the finance 
company and you will find that none is more secure or more 
considerate of the buyer than Commercial Credit Company. 


We urge you to find out what financing costs before you 
buy any car. Use the rule in the box. It is printed for your 
convenience and in keeping with the Chrysler Motors policy 

of open-and-above-board dealing on this important matter. 


TODAY’ 


PAY NO MORE 


for financing than the Official Chrysler - 
Motors-Commercial Credit Plan calls for. 


Check Cost This Way: 

1. Write here the amount vour dealer 
a-ks as down payment (this may ins 
clude trade-in value of an old car), $....sccseves | 
Write here the total of all monthly 
required, 

Add the two figures above. Their 
sum is the total cost of car including 
financing and insurance. 

Write here the cash delivered price 
of the car. 

Subtract amount No, 4 from amount 
No. 3 above. The result is the total cost 
of financing, including insurance*, 


2. 
3. 


Then—compare this cost with the finance cost 
under the Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial 
Credit Plan, and pay no more for the financing 
of your car purchase, 


*Fire—Theft— Collision. 


PLYMOUTH | 
DODGE 

DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


Plenty of Hard Work | 
A rigid discipline involving a work 
schedule of 48 hours a week has been. 


mapped out for the island's inmates. 


will be made to perform the services | 
necessary to keep their little world gg 
tioning. The prisoners will Jabor in 
A New Encyclopedia | 
— For Radio Fans— 


Unele ie: Gives a Hand to the 
Listeners Who Like Pro. 
grams From Afar 


Uncle Sam has cfficially decided that 
round-the-world broadcasting no longer 
is a “fad.” For the benefit of shori-wave 
dial twisters the Government has just pub- 
lished an encyclopedia full of everything | 
the listeners want to know about foreign | 
stations. 

Now tha? toreian can be heare | 
even through the static-laden air of Sum- 
mer months. more and more members o! | 
the radio audience are taking to receivery | 
which will tune in the far-away broadcasts 
the Department of Commerce finés. 

To give them facts about foreign s‘a- 
tions. it has combed all available sources 


' Of information to provide a 112-page atlas. | 


quently drought has not 


tained through numerous contributions of - 


comparatively smal! amount. 


All Non- partisan 

“AS prescribed by its charter. the league 
is to be absolutely non-partisan in char- 
acter, The question of party affiliation 
will not enter into consideration in the 
maiter of membership. All who believe | 
in its aims will be invited to join. It, 
has no covert purposes. There is no. 
object sought to be attained bevond the 
Simple statement contained in its char- 

ter and quoted above. 
“It will unite severa! millions of people 


_ It will cooperate with . 


including two maps which give mileage | 
and time data. Ili will be revised everv , 
three months so the facts about 2.400 for- | 
¢ign stations may be kept up to date. The 
listener can even learn how to pronounce | 
the call letters by referring to a pronun- 
ciation table. Better known stations are 
given a separate listing. 

For 25 cents copies of. the atlas mav be | 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and . 
Domestic Commerce. Washington. D. C.. 
or the Bureaus Offices in a number of 
larger cities, 


Droughiless National Parks 
Attract Large Tourist Flow 


Almost immune to drought. despite 
Shortage of rainfall, are national parks, 
mostly located in mountainous areas. 


Streams and falls originating high in per- 
petual glaciers and snowfields supply ade- 
quate moisture for most parks. Consc- 
siopped the flow 
of tourists into scenic reservations. Rail- 
roads particularly report much _ heavier 
travel than last vear. 


trom all walks of lite who are now with-_ 
out organized influence in legislative mat- 
ters, and thus enable these people to have 
2 consequential voice in securing con- 
| Structive legisl.tion and in preventing any 
measures designed to destroy the princi- 
ples upon which our Government was for- | 


mulated and under which we have pros- |: 


| pered as has ro other nation in the his- 
‘tory of the world.” 


_ © 1934, Liccerry & Myers Tosacco Co. 


—the tobacco is different. 


—the paper is different. 

—the way they are made is 
different from other cigarettes. 

Many smokers—men and 


women—will tell you that | 


Chesterfields are milder—that 


they taste better. 


— the cigarette that’s MILDER 
— the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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Deal With Cuba 
In the First 


THE 


TIDE 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


556 


Arizona’s Farmers | 


In Tiff With Japanese 


‘The Nipponese Protest to In- 


UNCLE 


SAM'S 


A family resort with 
estricted clientele Write for illustrated 


Tariff B sure Safety of Orientals N EW S R FEL Seg take 
| ‘es, All outd 

dits from the headlines of Japanese news- eltent 


Concessions on Both Sides 
Promise Return of Large 
Trade With Uncle Sam’s 
‘Sugar Bowl’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
dred pounds internal tax on wheat 
flour. 

Additional concessions on pork 
‘products, potatoes, rice and dried 
and evaporated fruits. 

Reduced tariff rates on automo- 
biles selling under $750. 

Reduced tariff rates on textiles. 

_ Reductions in duties on iron, steel, | 
copper and other metals and on 
wood and lumber, paper and card- 
board. 

A reduction from $4.50 to $1.81 in 
the duty on American cigarettes. 


WHAT THIS MEANS 


Wihle the United States gains 
additional markets by this deal, the 
Cubans are expected to ‘ind it an 
economic life saver. 

The lowered tariff on sugar repre- 
sents a direct gain by the is- 
land on its chief product and one 
that supports the bulk of its popu- 
lation. It was the increase in the 
tariff under the Smoot-Hawley law 
of 1930 that dealt a death blow to 
Cuban industry. 

. Now the tariff is to be nine-tenths 
of a cent a pound from tne previ- 


_ 


_ candidates 


HITLER'S 10-TO-1 ‘VICTORY’—AUSTRIA’S LEANING TOWARD ITALY 
—THE RUSSO-JAPANESE DISPUTE—TROUBLE IN SPAIN 


O INSURE UNITY.—A 10 to 1 
vote of approval told Adolf 
Hitler that he did right in seizing 
supreme power in Germany. This 
majority would have satisfied most 
for popular election. 
Not so Hitler. Said he on the day 
after the plebiscite: “Every remain- 
ing citizen must be won to the 
Nazi ideals and doctrines. On this 


very night decisions will be made | 


for carrying out this program.” 

Anxiously pondering these words 
were the numerous communists in 
Berlin and other industrial cities, 
the clergy who refused to take an 
oath of obedience to Hitler’s Reich- 
bishop Mueller, those recently freed 
from detention camps under the 
pre-election amnesty order. Three 
days later Hitler admitted that 150 
arrests had been made but as- 
serted they had no connection with 
the election. He decreed that here- 
after all state workers must swear 
allegiance to him personally in- 
stead of “to the people and Father- 
land.” 

In the meantime, Dr. Paul Goeb- 
bels, Minister of Propaganda, gave 
his attention to “the Watch on the 
Saar,” calling on the Germans in 


these two men met in a 3-hour con- 

ference at Florence. 

His face bronzed almost to the 
color of the brown suit he was 
wearing, Il Duce left the army ma- 
neuvers in progress to talk over 
“peace in the Danube Valley.” But 
there was no mistaking the real is- 
sue. Coming out of the little sub- 

, urban villa where they held their 
talk, Mussolini announced that Aus- 
tria must remain free. He had 
previously agreed to let Austrian 
mercantile ships use the Italian port 
of Trieste, Austria’s sea outlet be- 
fore the war. Its loss had -been 
Slowly strangling Vienna for 16 
years. 

Receiving back her trade outlet 
and also preferential treatment in 
the Italian market for 112 of her 
products, Austria could be under no 
illusions as to where her economic 
interests lay. It is significant that 
France, Italy’s jealous neighbor, 
raised no objection. In fact, Aus- 
tria’s Chancellor left Florence for 
a “rest,” at Nice, France's Mediter- 
ranean pleasure resort. 

Three days later, the Italian war 
maneuvers completed, Mussolini 


papers on August 22. It was all due to 
some 600 farmers near Phoenix, Ariz., who 
met and issued an ultimatum to Japanese 
farmers to leave Arizona by the end of the. 


week. 


_timatum was the result. 


Arizona has a law which forbids Ori-. 
entals to own or lease agricultural land in| 
the State. About 1,000 Japanese have been | 
farming there, and county officials re- 
cently took steps to enforce the law. But 
white farmers were impatient, and the ul- 


The Japanese embassy protested. The | 


American State Department called on B.. 
|B. Moeur, Governor of Arizona, to see that | 


no lawless action was taken. This might | 
lead, said officials, to international com- 


plications and to claims for damages as_ 


well as reprisals against Americans in. 
Manchukuo. The Governor gave assur- | 


ances that the rights of the Japanese 


would be respected. Meanwhile, enforce- 
ment of the law proceeds. | 
To safeguard a small number of Hindu) 


farmers, British subjects who are involved 
_in the same situation as the Japanese, the | 
British Consul at Los Angeles, Wentworth | 


Gurney, held a_ conversation 


with 


Governor of Arizona on August 24. 


* March « 


of the | 


Alphabetic | 


regarding the Army Air Corps. 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Panklot tadag 


THE CRESTMONT INN 


| mere PENNSTIVANIA 


The Air Corps Steps Up 

HE War Department has taken the 

first step toward putting into effect 
the recommendations of the a 
n ac- 
cordance with the Board’s suggestion, the 
Department has decided to detail four ad- 
ditional Air Corps officers on the General 
Staff. This gives the Corps equal repre- 
sentation on the General Staff with the 
other arms and services. 


x* * 


The PWA’s Waterworks 
ITIZENS in many towns and cities 
4 throughout the United States will have 

the Federal Government and iis admin- 
istration of public works funds to thank 
if they note an improvemen: in their 
supplies of drinking water during the 
next year. With PWA aid, a total of 
947 waterworks projects have been under- 
taken, a recent survey of PWA projects 
for Administrator Ickes showed. These 
projects will cost $111,886,346. Of this, 
$96,870,818 is being provided by PWA 
allotments. The rest of the cost is being 
met by municipalities engaged in the work. 


Tin Money for Uncle Sam 
HE United States Government may 
in effect take tin money from coun- 
tries owing war debts and be glad to get 
it. 


was becoming acquainted with the new 
securities. In June the applications fell 
off sharply but now they seem to have 
settled at the 4,500 to 5,500 a week figure. 
With nearly 5,000 new applications for the 
week ended Aug. 15, W. I. Myers, Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
reports that the number since June 1 is 
775,000 with 440,044 already closed and 
representing $1,118,598,785. 


Naval Plane Show 

Bienes STATES Navy planes will dem- 

onstrate regular service maneuvers 
and tactical flying at the National Air 
Races in Cleveland, Ohio, from Aug. 30 
till Sept. 3. Three Naval aviation squad- 
rons, made up of 40 fighting and obser- 
vation planes, accompanied by four planes 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightfu) 
Comfort — Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Pla n— 


She-TRAYMORE 


AT 
LAN TIC Crry. 3.3. 


of a utility squadron, will reach Cleve- 
land on Aug. 30. They will not take part 
in the races. 

x * 


Work for Young Architects 
C= hundred undergraduates in lana- 

scape architecture, architecture and 
engineering are finding employment this 
Summer doing drafting work for the State 
Park Division of the National Park Ser- 
vice, stated A. E. Demaray, Acting Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. The 
reason being the rapid expansion of the 
State park program. On vacation from 
colleges, the young men were appointed 


OCEAN CITY, NZ 


SOUTH 


_ G rou q * | Though the proposition to collect war 
debts in tin has not yet been discussed 
by the House subcommittee investigating 


(the tin situation which met last week, 
this possibility was mentioned in the reso- 


climbed upon the turret of an as- 
Sault tank and addressed his army 
officers. “War,” said he, “is in the 


ously prevailing 11.5 cents a pound. 
However, the quota of sugar to be 
imported from the Islands under 


from July 1 through Sept. 30 at $75 a 


the Saar Basin to register for the month. 


plebiscite to be held there next Jan- 
uary 13. He urged them to do their © 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK kk 


the Costigan-Jones Sugar Act, re- 
mains unchanged. 


Said the State Department of this | 


concession: 


part in seeing that it returns to 
Germany instead of joining France 
or remaining under the League of 


air. We must become a warlike na- 
tion. Had we not sent our troops 
to the Austrian border when the 
Nazi grasped at power in Vienna, 


OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES = | 
OF RECOVERY | 


lution authorizing the inquiry. 
x* 
Bath for the Monument 


7. HOWARD SLOCUM 
Mana 


nager 

Herbert Wilks, 

Assistant Mgr. 
Open Until 


Retail Auto Sales 
ETAIL financing of new passenger au- 
tomobiles has made substantial gains. 
Based on the daily average of the dollar 


October Ist. 
ge oo eee Nations. The League of Nations | ensuing compi:cations might have PROGRAM IVING the Washington Monument the  yolume, retail financing shows an increase —_ 
. oa Calan | immediately took steps to dissolve | yielded only to the voice of can- , first bath in its lifetime is just a | of 50 per cent for the month of July as 
beneficial effect on the entire Cuban —4}) Nazi labor unions in the Saar. | non.” Agricultural Adjustment Ad- |*'mple job for the supervising engineers. | compared with July, 1933, and an increase 
economic structure, which is built Hitler ordered his title changed ker AAA ministration. Drought breaks | Nothing to lose sleep over,” said the De- | of 169 per cent as compared with July, 
primarily around the sugar indus- | to Presidential Chancellor. EAL OFF.—What happens when with wave of low "temperatures and partment of Interior’s supervising engi- | 1932, according to preliminary estimates 
try. Not only will it affect agricul- | 6 6 « D ' pp h i AAA t bl , | neers in regard to the 600-ton steel tubing | released by the Department of Commerce, 
tural -lif tori ] t | the government of one country th lero o gamibe on nex’ | scaffold, the first step in repairing the | August 22 
ral -ilie, restoring empioyment on | RIENDSHIP IN FLORENCE.— year’s weather by seeking 10 per cent 8 
a wide scale to the agricultural | Choicest triumph that Hitler owns a railroad situated in another | out in acreage. Cuts also planned in |™onument and giving it a bath. A PWA;} However, when compared with the 
population, but it will stimulate show his hard-pressed nation One answer, and a very | corn and cotton. New 12 cent loan on of a 
busiiness conditions generally.” | angerous one, is being provided by | cotton assures minimum price for pro- | f° tS work, which has been nesde Se ee ee ee ee ee 
_ would. be union with Austria. But | puccig and Manchukuo-J os 4 years. From platforms built at intervals | ures reported to the Bureau of Census by 
Ry Catholic Austria hesitates to join Russia owns on the scaffold workers will repair the | a sample group of large finance companies 
with a nation that has de-Judaized ; , : joints and scrub the monument. represents the dollar volume over three- 
years, Railway in Manchukuo, having ac- 
Back in 1924 that country sold to the 2nd nationalized its Christianity. | quired the original Chinese half in- CCC —Chilian Conservation Corps. Ap- 
United States $362.265,000 worth of goods. Chief deterrent, however, is the ar- terest in it before Japan helped proves construction program in- New Homes for CCC ; 
In 1933 her sales were $57,112,000. And! ray of bayonets beyond the border. herself to this region in 1931 and volving the building of 350 new Winter REPARATIONS are being made to in- xe t 
the United States sold to Cuba in 1924 a' These are controlled by nations that | cot up the nominally independent camps and the reconditioning of 300 ex- sure adequate living quarters for Old Monument Restored 
total of $191,571,000 worth of merchan-, have no intention of seeing a solid state of Manchukuo. T Pp d fri isting camps. Total program to cost be- | oivilian Conservation Corps workers, who OME 107 years ago the 450 citizens of 
+ a — this country sold only $22,-| German colossus in mid-Europe, | tion Russia proposed yi pe pl tween $6,500,000 and $7,000,000. now number approximately 350,000. A Boonsboro, Md., decided to honor 
\ , reaching down toward Italy’s Adri- ; i , involving the build- | George Washington with a 40-foot monu- 
Cuba formerly bought $12,000,000 worth; driving a wedge road. First bid and offer prices | Federal Deposit Insurance 380 ment atop Mountain. They 
of American lard each year. Last year two succession states. Caechosiovakia were in the proportion of about 10 | © Corporation, Starts distribut -| (6355 existing camps, is to be carried out,| hired Isaac C. Lutz, expert rock-wall 
ee ee and Yugoslavia sieias — to 1, and negotiations were dropped | ing the small brass signs which here- | voce of the work is to be done in the| builder, to erect it, which he did without 
buy $8,000,000 worth of wheat flour and Soamn ven. for a year. Recently renewed, they | #fter will designate banks which are | 4.¥+.3) Northwest, and Western sections | the aid of mortar. It was the first monu- 
last year she took $2,934,000 worth. So Hitler's hands, as they play members of the FDIC; banks are to be : : 
994, , showed Russia with an offer less " eae a of the country, J. J. McEntee, Acting Di- | ment erected in honor of the first Presi- . 
afford 
Other declines in the volume of business} Over the controls of war and peace, | than one-third of ivi required to display the insignia if they dent. Now it is a tumbled mass of rocks ou can it 
- of the original one. li rector of Emergency Conservation Work, . SS 0 , 
were of a similar character. From the| are watched by no one more keenly | wanchukuo’s bid was within twelve | 27° Provected by Federal insurance. has announced but 50° Civilian Conservation Corps - ' ; 
position as sixth best foreign customer for} than by Mussolini and Kurt Schusch- | mijlion dollars of Russia’s fift OE , keke workers are restoring it and soon visitors A visit to Chicago is 
American goods tne Cubans dropped to! nigg, new Chancellor of Atstria SS aes y- | FERA—Federal Emergency Relief , will be able, from its top, to see three so much more pleasant 
fourteenth last year. o5» : * | seven-million-dollar offer. Pros- Administration. Administrator Drop in Farm Loans : 
y Within two days of Hitler’s tri- P States, including Harpers’ Ferry and the now that you can en- 
CHANGING STEP cae éontbenetion 1 pects for a deal looked promising. Hopkins says he will place plans before | aiaieampr the majority of people wh0) pattiegrounds of Antietam and Gettysburg. : 
P 2 @ power, Then suddenly, between Russia | President Roosevelt to speed up the wanted farm mortgage loans have joy Drake comfort and 
Now the United States, through the xk 
trade treaty about to go ite ellen is Ge and Japan, charge and counter- | Work relief program this Winter to re- | received them or else fewer péople now : | luxury at actually less 
ee , Representative Bland (Dem.), of Virginia,| charge, official protests and warn- | move many destitute from relief rolls. | need them, for the requests reaching the Better Trout Fishing " f bI 
eavoring to change the trend from one of : nevt than for comparable 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and/ jngs. Was J ki h Expansion of work relief program in- | Farm Credit Administration have dropped ROUT fishing should be better next 
constant contraction to one of expansion. | Fisheries Committee. Mr. Wallace took en salictebettie ennai Nn —_— volving opening of canning and mat- | to between 4,500 and 5,500 a week. The| ~ season in the Pisgah National Forest | accommodations else- 
allects only one sector Of the! issue with the chairman's contention that! : as > : tress making projects, and similar en- | number has been decreasing since Decem-/| in North Carolina. The Bureau of Fish- where. Rates now be- 
whole world trade front. What are the| shipping was as much entitled to protec-| '%S bargaining value? Was Russia | terprises, continues ber, when 19,600 a week was: the average.! eries has just released 15,000 four to six- ; 
chances for other deals of this character.'! tion as any other industry. mobilizing her forces to seize it? nit a When in March the banks changed the| inch trout in the waters of the area gin at $3.50. 
Rather slim, is the answer, so far as the! president Roosevelt entered the discus-| Such were the accusations officially —Federal Surplus Relief Cor- | basis of making loans from cash to Fed-| CCC workers carried out most of the BENJ. H, MARSHALL, Pres. 
~~ hang ae gt ae eS a sion Aug. 24 by stating his own position| Made. Russia sent a sharply worded FSRC poration. Mattress making | eral Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds, | work connected with the planting of the 
‘hing much tangible is in the wind/on the subject. While he agreed with| protest against the arrest of 88 | program expands. To step up program | the applications declined while the public | fish. : THE DRAKE CHICAGO 
sO od as ow is a or so far! the economics of Mr. Wallace’s theory,| Soviet officials of the road. Rela- | for purchase and slaughter of drought 3 ero - — 
as France, Germany and Italy. are con-| he pointed out that was only one side of tions remained dangerously strained stricken cattle and sheep. Contracts to capernae in OEP erga 
cerned. South American countries offer! th ti gerousily strained, . 
e question. Duri th : ~ Supply 20,577,400 yards of cotton sheet ° 
a more fertile field, but they are pro-| The President pointed to three “insur- we ng e past week, Soviet ing awarded to 21 organizations. « NDEX of this SSUE > » E N DE 1 V 0 U S 
ducers of farm products and raw mate-' ance” factors in developing a merchant « negotiations were resumed with the as arid , lati 
rials of the type that the United States marine. They are: United. States for settlement of | Owners Loan Corpo- PITTSBURGH'S 
most anxious to sell. That precludes any; 1. Necessity for American merchant| debt claims. But after the submission ration. Reports declines in . d 563 :4 of 4 
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Comment on the increasing concentra- 


Prospective Development of Subsistence ye of industry during the middle part 


Homestead Plan Into National 
System of Rural Factories 


f the last century is given in the 1880 
Census report, as follows: 


‘the value of its manufactured products 
perhaps not 


a a $25,000,000 program being Car- 
ried out on an experimental basis, the 
subsistence homesicads program may de- 
velop in the near future into the focus of 
@& major recovery move for the decentral- 
ization of industry. 

The problem of giving permanent aid 
to the hundreds of thousands of city work- 
ers who have been left without oppor- 
tunity for work because of new develop- 
ments in industry has long been consid- 
ered by relief officials. Now, they are 
combining with officials of other agencies 
to devclop some sort of program of Gov- 
ernment cooperation with private busi- 
ness which will bring about decentraliza- 
tion—the setting up of small factories in 
the rural districts so that industrial work- 
ers may live in the country and raise a 
large share of their food. 

It was unofficially announced recently 
that the President is planning to call a 
conference of industrial leaders soon to 
discuss the whole problem. 


Present Wide Extent 
Of Rural Industry 

Rural industry already exists in this 
country on a- comparatively large scale. 
According to the last Census nearly 35,- 


000.000 workers are employed in mechan- | 
ical and manufacturing industry in the | 


country or in towns of less than 2.500 pop- 
ulation. This number has steadily in- 
creased for twenty years. Out of every 
four workers in rural areas, one is now a 
factory hand, either full or part-time. 


Several recovery agencies are already en-. 


caged in promotion of rural industries. 
Among them is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 
as England. not only rich in mineral re- 


scurees but with major resources of hydro- | 
electric power, as the scene of its plans_ 


for combining the advantages of farm life 
with part-time factory work. 

Much of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration work is tied up with proj- 
ects for combining farm and industrial ac- 
tivities. It has set up several experimental 
colonics much on the same basis as the 
cubsistence homesteads projects and its 
$200.000.000 rural rehabilitation program 
for this year involves part-time work as 
well as subsistence farming. 


Moving Farmers From 
Lands That Don’t Pay 


Retirement of submarginal land is 
another phase of the recovery program 
which fits into the decentralization plans. 
The FERA has been given $25,000,000 of 
public werks funds for buying such lands 
and a total of $50,000,000 is set aside for 
this purpose in the emergency drought ap- 
propriation. Some of the land which will 
be purchased may be good enough for sub- 
sistence farming operations even though it 
is unsatisfactory for commercial farming. 

One of the committees of the Business 
find Advisory Planning Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce has heen desig- 
nated to study the problem cf industrial 
decentralization. It has held several meet- 


President’s Interest 


one-eighth, there were almost as many 
gristmills at the former as at the latter 
' date, and an even greater number of saw- 
niills. 

‘This fact shows strikingly the tendency 
to the concentration of productive indus- 
try during the past 40 years, due chiefly 
to the increased facilities for transpor- 
tation.” 


tivities has been formed.” But officials 
who are in close touch with the problem 
expect an announcement of policy in the 
immediate future. 


In Subsistence Homiesteads 


When: President Roosevelt attended the 
opening of the subsistence ‘homesteads ¢' More 
exhibit in the Commerce Department ne Centralization | love 
called the homesteads project one of “my At Peak in 1920 


own pet children.” He said: The first 15 vears of this century, as 

“By using gray matter, Brain Trust OF shown by the Census records, witnessed 
otherwise, the Administration intends t0! no advance in the concentration of indus- 
push forward its program of subsistence! try, However, during the World War 
homesteads. 


It has an area four-fifths as large : 


Want to move. What we hope to do is tO) g maximum. 
AS a consequence of the movement to-, 


make it so attractive that they will be 


enxious to change.” 


Job for a Member 


Of Each Family 


In the FERA rural rehabilitation pro- 


projects which will assure one member in 
each rehabilitation family receiving suf- 


ficient employment tuo pay the family’s ac- 


count with the Relief Administration. 
One of the newest develcpments to pro- 
vide work is a plan for the building of 
work centers Where va'ious specialized 
manufacturing operations can be carried 
out. 

- The first such work center was ap- 
proved até Friendship, a small farm com- 


extent with his own handicraft, and also 
has made a goog many of the leather 
goods needed for his farm work. 


wire and window cord,’ this man reports 
to the FERA, “until I realized some 
months ago I could buy hides for 75 cents 
each and make my own leather goods.” 


Reversal of Trend 


Of a Century 


A typical work center with a “farm 


sawmill.” machinery for making sorghum . 
canning: 

: capable of standardization and particularly 
‘in which a test for quality is required: 
| Sugar, salt. meat packing. 


syrup, hollow tiles. feed mill, 


plant, mattress making equipment. and 


‘other facilities for home industry such as 


‘equipment for the making of leather 
goods and furniture is estimated to cost 
approximately $6,000 when it is built on a 
scale large enough to serve 50 families. 

If th eprogram of decentralization is 
carried out on the scale Government of-, 
ficials believe possible it will mean a defi- 
nite reversal of the tendency for central- 
ization which has been predominant in 
American industry since the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was little concentration of pop- 
ulation ‘in the large cities. There was no 
marked increase in the growth of popula- 
tion centers, Census records show, untii 
1820. but after that date the increase was 
,enormous, reaching its height in the 


decade 1840 to 1850. It continued at such | 


munity in Texas. Tine leader in this com- | 
‘munity has furnished his house to a large 


“I was working my teams with baling. 


ward concentration of industry, the lat- 


It is only during the last decade that 
decentralization of industry has com- 
menced on a large scale, aided by the de- 
velopment of cheap electric power and 
good roads. For many types of industries 
there is a pronounced margin in favor of 
decentralization. 3 


if ASKS ‘JOB INSURANCE’ 


“While the settled area of 1840 was but | 
a little over one-half that of 1880, and | 


more than one-seventh or | 


as _period there was a marked rise in the. 
“No one will be forced to move any-_ size of the average establishment and by 
where or change his work, when he doesn't | 1999 the process-of centralization reached | 


Dr. Willard L. Thorp, in a study of in-_ 


formation gathered by 
Manufactures, outlines the following types 


of industries which are particularly fitted 


to large scale operations. 
1. Industries which require a 


the Census of. 


large | 


USTRY: NEW DEAL OBJECTIVE 


> 


—Kaiden-Keystone Photo 
HARRY L. HOPKINS 


.est Census figures show that two-thirds FERA Chief, Back From Study of Relics 
fof all factory wage jobs today are to be: 

,found in 3 per cent ‘of the land of the 
Nation. 

gram an effort is made to set up work | 


Abroad, Favors Employment 
Insurance, 


2. Industries producing for a small 


market, such as those manufacturing art-' 
| ists’ materials, nets and seines, models and py 


patterns, 

3. Industries in which the local market 
is small and whose product has a high 
transportation cost. 

4. Industries in which tine matcrial used 


is Widely scattered and can not be con-| 


centrated because of high transportation 
cost or rapid deterioration. 
tories and cider inills are in this class. 

5. Industries in which sxilled labor is 


in Piedmont region of the Carolinas. In 
‘the South Atlantic States which include 


|cultural pursuits declined from 51.4 to 


'cities of the Middle Atlantic and New 


‘lief Administrator, reports that most of 
_ the business men he has consulted on the 
| subject of decentralization have displayed 


Stranded population problem. Nof only 


also give their employes all the advan- 
tages of country life and reduce many of 
the costs of operation which are inci- 
dental to factories located in large urban 
centers. 


The development of this decentraliza- 
tion movement is shown in most striking 
fashion by the growth of manufacturers 


this area, the percentage engaged in agri- 
33.4 froin 1899 to 1929 but there was no 
marked growth of cities to correspond 
with the development of the industrial 


England States. 


Pledges of Support 
From Industrialists 
Harry Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 


a “surprising amount of interest in the 


Cheese fac-' 


‘have they expressed a willingness to es- 
tablish branch factories but they have 
also expressed a genuine interest in the 
‘development of opportunities for their 
fo employes to have a small piece of 
land.” 

Part of Mr. Hopkins’ recent visit to 

| Europe was spent in study of the decen- 
| tralization of industry there. 
In hundreds of communities the develop- 
ment of cheap electric power through 
hydroelectric power projects such as those 
of the Tennessee Valley, is permitting the 
building of small handicraft industries, 
furniture factories, small foundries, flour 
mills, and other similar industries. 

The industrial plants powered by the 
'old-style water wheel have disappeared in 
most places but in their stead are devyelop- 
'ing modern factories powered by electric- 

ity. They are small, almost insignificant 


capital investment, particularly in plant, the chief element, such as engraving, job: in comparison with the huge plants in 
and equipment: Sugar refining, copper Printing, and so forth, whose products are many cities but it is the belief of ‘relief 


smelting, steel] mills. 

2. Industries which are monopolies, and 
which have a sufficiently large market to 
make operation on a large scale feasible. 


‘really services rather than commodities. | 


| 


as the monopolies by nature: Public utili- | 


ties, manufactured icc. 


source is required and in which that: fine quality 


Thus the fields which the plans for de- 
centralization may be practical are defi- 
nitely limited. Certain recent develop- 


| Officials that they offer a solution to the 
problem of unemployed workers in large 
, industrial centers, who are permanently 
_ barred from industry in their communities 


This includes artificial monopolies, such ments, hewever, are combining to make by new inventions or other developments. 
as those based on patent rights. as well an even better case for decentralization. 


| From the necessity of doing something 


The growing demand for quick delivery | for these persons on relief there may come 
of 


of some classes 0. manufactured, prod- a change in environment for millions and 
3. Industries in which a natural re- ucts and the increased consumption of'a return to the farm and factory com- 


preducts, requiring hand 


natural resource is limited in amount and craftsmanship, have played some part in 
|the movement of factories away from the | fig 
4. Industries in which the product is large cities. 


localized in geographical distribution. 


5. Industries in .which’ the product is 
highly complex and can be constructed 


tion. 

6. Industries in’ which the product is 
large in size, requiring complex equip- 
ment for construction and large capital 
investments: Shipbuilding. locomotives. 
ordnance. 


Industries Adapted 
To Decentralization 

Dr. Thorp enumerates the following 
tvpes of industries as particularly adapt- 
able to small scale and decentralized in- 
dustry. 

l. Industries whose product cannot be 


ings but is awaiting further appropriations a rate that the end of the century found | standardized and establishments which at- 


‘one-third of the toial population in com- tempt to make products to suit the dif- 
So far, no agency to correlate these ac-munities of 8,000 or more inhabitants. 


before it starts intensive research. 


fering tastes of consumers. 


Huge modern electric furnaces, efficiently and scientifically operated, are an important factor in keeping Republic ahead, as the world’s 


ae 
ty od, 4 


‘YA 


| 


the use of electric power. 
‘therefore, only by an intricate fabricating P 


system or a large and diversified organiza-_ 


Power Development 
An Aid to Program 


Of greater importance is the growth of 
Before electric 


| 
, power came into common use it was neces- | 


for factories to be located at “the 
source of fuel needed to run. steam en- 
gines. Now electric ansmission 
carry power over the countryside and any 
farmer who is near such a line is able te 
gel power to run an electric motor. 

Industralists are also beginning to real- 
ize that many types of operation . are 
cheaper when carried out in small plants. 

The 
study of bakeries found that the medium- 
sized bakery was most efficient. 

With the growth of standardized parts 
for machinery it .has become possible for 
large manufacturing plants to economi- 
cally establish a number of small units. 


| By this means manufacturers are not only 


- 


enabled to save on transportation costs, 
for less shipping space is used in the cast 
of individual parts than when the fin- 
ished product is shipped, but they can 


An Adventure 
In Social 
Management 


\Continued trom Page 2.) 
quantities. That buying threatenea 
to raise the price of ticking for pri- 
vate manufacturers, complicating 
their problem. 

The needs of the nearly 4,000.000 
families now on relicf rolls. and of 
the millions of other families af- 


fected by unemployment but not on | 


relief, are huge. As many as 40.000, 
000 persons may be affected by un- 
employment. 

As the Government fills some 
needs and gives jobs to the unem- 
ployed in the process, the demand 
increases for an expansion of the 
operation. Next, there could come 
pressure to supply the workless with 
furniture, or even with houses. 

The FSRC would serve to acquire 
the raw materials and to transport 
them to the point where needed 
Then the Federal Emergency Relic 
Administration would supply the 
workers. The Treasury would come 


lines | 


Federal Trade Commission in its: 


, bination of a century ago. 


‘much more comprehensive will have to 


Mr. Hopkins’ Suggestion of Insurance 
Against Unemployment as a 
Part of the New Economy 


A “DEFINITE PLACE” in the New Deal; young relief director. However, he was 
+% program probably will be made for un- emphatic in his view that the present “un- 
ie , ‘give way to a permanent “scheme.” Som 
inkling as to the plans he will take up 

gland, Germany, France, Italy and, * 

Austria, Federal Relief Administrator. with the President and the Committee on 
Harry L. Hopkins is convinced that “for-, Social Security is contained in his force- 
eign relief measures are not adaptable to|ful views on unemployment insurance, 
American soil.” He is, however, satisfied | Public works, an economic land policy and 
that what this country needs is a system @ decentralization of industry. “Give a 
“of social insurance allied with a program man a cash basis over a 50-week period, 
of public works that will provide perma-| he said, “and it will bolster his spirit as 
nent relief and security for every Amer-, 0 other thing can do. There is no doubt 
ican.” This problem facing the Admin-' about it, that work, good honest work, is 
istration cannot be solved by any of the | the best way to meet any situation. 

comprehensive schemes of other great na- His bird's-eye view of the European situe 
tions, Mr. Hopkins believes. ' ‘ation revealed that political issues de- 

He is working toward an “American | pended almot completely upon such things 
scheme” that will rid itself of the present as housing, the plight of the farmer and 
relief measures and in their place substi- social insurance. “Houses are being built 
tute a permanent program. providing se- | all over Europe,” he said. 
curity to the American people. Low Interest Rate 

“If.this country,” stated Mr. Hopkins, | eine . 
Aug. 23, “would attempt any scheme based For Bristish Housing 
cn European methods of combating unem-; “Most impressed” was Administrator 
ployment it could not fail to go bankrupt.| Hopkins with the low interest rate of the 
Social insurance in Europe has proven it- British housing program. “England's 
self unable to cope with the situations that capitalists,’ he said, “have decided that 
jave arisen. Many of the foreign gov-) the only way they can maintain the capi- 
ernments have had to step into the pic-| talistic system is to get a low but sure 
ture with enormous sums to prevent the interest rate. They'd rather take 3 or 
existing insurance programs from going 31, per cent and be sure of it than gam- 
utterly bankrupt.” _ | ble on getting 7 or 8 per cent.” 

However, he declared, not a single pet-| Mr. Hopkins pointed out that he would 
son abroad would think of abolishing the Jjke to see the Wagner-Lewis bill revised 
systems that are in use at present. ‘when it comes up before the next session 

|of Congress. However, he would not re- 
A Cash Benefit for veal what changes he had in mind. This 
Those Out o f Work bill would impose a 5 per. cent tax on all 
pay rolls to form a Federal unemployment 

In taking into account the human equa-j| jnsurance fund. 
tion involved in the relief picture, Dr. On the whole he found that the state 
Hopkins is convinced that America must of unemployment here is much better than 
provide a cash benefit for those involun-; abroad where hardly any definite statistics 
tarily thrown out of work. “That, how- | are available as to the figure of the total 
ever, is not the whole story. Something! unemployed. 
“Despite the drought, the economic pic- 
be inaugurated if social insurance is to/ ture here is getting better and America 
succeed in this country.” will work out its own characteristic 

What his recommendations to the Presi- | methods in the return to normal condi- 


ident will be were not disclosed by the! tions,” he concluded. 


‘ 


but not fly... iron will not float. 


Just as we must adjust ourselves to these and other 
natural laws, so must we adjust ourselves to certain 


The Samé Economic Law 


| WATER will not flow up hill... horses can run 


buy it only from a cement plant quoting the lowest 
delivered price. Other cement plants, no matter where 
located, must meet this lowest price, or fail to get 
any of the business. | 


: then. are the elements out of whiet, economic laws no less variable _ Uniform cement prices at any point are as inevi- 
“ie estimate is hat there now | One of these economic laws is that any of table as uniform wheat prices on any central grain 
kind about 200,000 who normail. uniform nature tends to be sold at a uniform price. market. 
ech Aes pre, Ml Moo re a i. Every work day, numerous shipments of wheat Though prices for any given grade of wheat are 
full" th calm amy sold each central market the same uniform, wheat living varying from 
40 tar tne of | sells at this uniform price,because any market, and having varying costs, net different’ 


\ 


largest producer of alloy steels, including Enduro, the perfected Stainless Steel 


STYLES IN STEELS HAVE CHANGED 


¢ Keen competition has produced a nation- 
wide demand for new and better products, 
built from new and better metals. e And 
Republic: has provided many new steels to 
meet the changing styles. Lighter steels with 
greater strength. Alloy steels that resist corro- 
sion. Tougher steels that withstand fatigue. 
Glittering stainless steels of almost limitless 


adaptability. These new metals have already 
been given to American industry through 
Republic's tremendous modern production facil- 
ities. @ Industrial progress in the years ahead 
will be marked by a further development in 
steel_and steel products. And Republic, while 
serving you today, is already working on the met- 
allurgical problems that you will meet tomorrow. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


_ReS Ge YOUNGSTOWN, oH10 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS © TONCAN IRON e@ STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS * BARS AND SHAPES * HOT AND COLD POLLED sTRIP 
PLATES * HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS ¢ TIN PLATE © NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 


all of the unemploved is uncertaii- 
and Government officials wili make 
no estimate. However, they have 
made studies. 


WHAT FUTURE MAY BRING 


Pressure for development in the 
direction of a socialist set-up 
within a capitalistic country is re-- 
ported to be felt from all directions 
Industry wants to cut down the ex- 
pense of relief. Owners of ilde fac- 
tories want to rent their factories 
to the Government. Farmers ana 
other raw material producers and 
handlers want to get rid of thei 
surplus products. The unemployed 
want jobs and their families want 
more goods of all kinds. The FSRC , 
thus provides the powers which en- | 
able the Government to bring to- 
gether these elements. 

If the present trend continues, the | 
time may not be far off when a | 
profitless industry, manned by the | 
unemployed and managed by the | 
Government, will be supplying the 
needs of the millions of relief fami- | 
lies and their dependents, whiie 
alongside will be operating private 
industry to supply the wants of the 
remainder of the population. 


it is a uniform product. Grain buyers will pay no 
“more for one bushel than another, because each 


bushel is the same. 0 


Daily uniform prices for any market grade of corn, 
barley, hogs and countless other products are estab- 


lished by the same economic law. 


What is true of all these products is also true of 
portland cement. Since cement is a standard product, 
conforming to government specifications, buyers will 


amounts on their wheat. Since nearly all cement 
plants are located varying distances from any market, 
they likewise net different amounts on their cement. 
This, in both instances, is competition. 

Cement buyers not only get their cement at the 
lowest price any plant will offer, but they can buy 
from any plant they wish. In the cement industry, 
every village, town and city is a point of competition 
between plants. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY 
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What Price Pegging’ 


A Commodity Means. 


Fixing by Government Order a Mini- 
mum Price for Crops or Goods and Thus 
Insuring Producer Against Loss 


on a presidential order 
) signed Aug. 21, the report was 
printed that the price of cotton would 
be “pegged” at 12 cents a pound by the 
Federal Government during the crop 
year starting Sept. 1. Previously, an- 
nouncements have been made that the 
Federal authority would be used to 
“peg” this or that set of prices. 

The question arises: Just what is 
meant and what is involved in “price 
pegging?” How does the Government 
happen to be using its powers to “peg 
anything? 

The answer to the first question is 
that “price pegging” means minimum 
price fixing. It means that the Federal 
Government will use its police power or 
its financial power to prevent prices 
from dropping below a certain level. 
In the case of cotton, it would mean 
that the Federal credit would be used 
to assure farmers a return of at least 
12 cents a pound on the cotton that 
they grow. 

The reason the Federal Government 
enters the situation with a guarantee 
of this Kind is that it is pressed to do 
so either by the political influence of 
those affected, or by a decision that 
in this way it can foster the well-being 
of the people. 

Methods Are Varied 


There are a wide variety of methods 
of “price pegging.” Thus in NRA codes 
for some industries, minimum prices 
are set and then there is power in the 
Recovery Act to punish those who Sell 
below the price set. That represents 
pegging. Or under marketing agree- 
ments of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration there are set minimum 
prices in many cases. Again the power 
of the Government can be invoked to 
prevent a break through those levels. 

But in the case of cotton and corn, 
opinions differ whether the policy of 
the Government actually represents the 
pegging of prices. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, says emphati- 
cally that it does not. Some of the 
Senators who are chiefly interested in 
the plan, assert that it does. 

The issue between the two sides is 
important because in the future there 
may be involved a good deal of Fed- 
eral money and because the policy to 
be applied may be the basis of a future 
broad farm program. 

Corn and Cotton Prices 

Under the so-called “price pegging” 
or “crop-loan” policy in effect in corn 
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SCIENCE AND INITIATIVE 


By DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON 
Scientist at the University of Chicago 
and winner of the Noble Prize in 
Physics in a radio address 

If large financial rewards of busi- 
mess enterprise are made impossible 
through legislation or otherwise, it will 
follow as the night the day that scien- 
tific advances will be greatly curtailed 
through lack of financial support. 


Science has from the beginning been 
a product of individual initiative, and 
the greater part of our scientific work 
during the last generation has been 
made possible because in America in- 
dividual enterprise has been encouraged 
by large rewards. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in a letter to 
members of the association 

No one knows the answer to the labor 
problem, but I suggest the following 
program: 

1. Joint effort of real intelligent labor 
leaders and industrialists, under Gov- 
ernment guidance, to build better, 
broad-visioned personnel through labor 
organizations. Make labor leadership 
a profession, or at least a position to 
be sought for by the more able, broad- 
visioned, ambitious workman. 


2. Strong public and Government 
representation on a central control 
board—the public being a real party 
at interest. 


3. Fair practices and codes for labor 
unions, violation of which would in- 
volve same penalties as code violations 
by industries. 


BUREAUCRACY 
By POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A, 
FARLEY 


In an address at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

No one recognizes the dangers of 
bureaucracy more than I. But the way 
to prevent them is not to abolish the 
institutions or measures that have been 
adopted to protect the rights of the 
people, but to be sure that in the ad- 
ministration of these institutions every 
measure shall be taken to make cer- 
tain that a fair and adequate service 
is given for the money that is paid. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


By GEORGE W. HODGES ° 


a: President of New York City’s Better Busi- 
r ness Bureau in an address before the 
\ National Association of the Bureaus 
at Milwaukee, Wisc. 
The 


four horsemen—Depression, 
Doubt, Discontent and Distress—are 
just now riding hard over the land. 
Yet, the picture is not as black as 
some may choose to see it. Maybe 
before we realize it the New Deal will 
reveal shrewd card sense and show us 
nee it is neither a misdeal nor a raw 

al. 


The coming Fall may see the four 
hopeful horsemen—Cheerfulness, Con- 
fidence, Courage and Content—routing 
the night riders and restoring cer- 
tainty and buoyancy to the minds of 


4 the Virgin Islands. 
men. et who used it to add life to automo- age,” is a standard work on that country. He 
= is 45 years old. can Bankers’ Association. 


and cotton, the farmer is assured a 
definite return. 

Thus, the Government now an- 
nounces that it will loan a cotton 
farmer 12 cents a pound on his cotton, 
provided the commodity is stored in a 
way to meet the Government qualifica- 
tions, and provided, also, that he agrees 
to carry out the provisions of any pro- 
duction control program prepared by 
the AAA. 

In that way the farmer is assured 
the receipt of 12 cents a pound for his 
cotton. If the price should fall below 
that figure and stay there during the 
term of the contract, then, under the 
terms of that instrument, the Govern- 
ment woujd have to take the cotton and 
would stand to lose the difference be- 
tween the loan and the price it could 
get. 

_ But should the price go above that 
amount and stay there, then the farm- 
er must sell the cotton at the expira- 
tion of the contract, and the govern- 
ment is to be repaid with interest. 

What actually happens is that the 
government strengthens the hands of 
the producer during and after the 
period of harvest, so that he need not 
sell his product at once to realize cash 
with which to meet his debts. 

Does the Term Apply? 

Secretary Wallace, however, con- 
tends that this is not price pegging. 
He said that there is guarantee that 
the market price will stay at 12 cents 
or above. In fact, when the first loans 
were made the price was set at 10 
cents and cotton prices in the open 
market held under that level for sev- 
eral months. 

The same sort of situation exists in 
corn. There the government loaned 45 
cents a bushel to farmers who stored 
their corn. The price long was under 
that level, but recently has advanced 
far above it. Originally the contracts 
between the farm borrowers and the 
government expired on Aug. 1, but it 
was extended to Sept. 1 and now to 
Jan. 1. This means that farmers may 
hold their grain for higher prices, or 
they may liquidate their loans, as many 
are doing. 

Set Return Assured 

Those who claim this is price peg- 
ging do so because the farmer is as- 
sured of a set return no matter what 
happens to the price of the commod- 
ity. If any losing is to be done, the 
government does it. 

Just at a time when price pegging 
under NRA is being relaxed and may 
be abandoned, the AAA is considering 
a broadening of its prdgram of crop 
loans—which represents a form of the 
same sort of price guarantee. 

By a system of loans, the AAA be- 
lieves that it can enable*farmers to 
build up reserves of some basic’ com- 
modities that will assure the country 

. adequate food supplies at all times, but 
which will not bear down on market 
prices. The loans enable farmers to 
hold their products and still have cash. 
In other words, they can change the 
practice they always have followed, of 
selling heavily at harvest time and de- 
pressing prices, only to see values rise 
later when they had little to sell. 


Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Approves Experiments 
Sir: 

Your paper is of a high type but it 
seems to me somewhat caustic. It is 
very true that the Administration has 
gone far afield and made seemingly 
ridiculous errors, but we needed the 
change. President Roosevelt faced a 
great crisis. He did not hesitate. The 
task was such a large one that it was 
impossible to make any noticeable im- 
provement without resorting to chance 
—that he has done. Some of the ven- 
tures were not only futile but unwise, 
yet we have made a Start towards re- 
corer. * 

M. J. WELSH JR. 

Camden, N. J. 


Government in Business 
Sir: 

My impression of that Green Bay 
speech of the President today. First 
to last, it was a demagogic appeal. * * * 

I know many business men, but I 
could not name a single one who would 
advocate, much less expect to secure, 
relaxation of Government control or 
supervision over certain activities of 
certain businesses which the President 
tried to lead his audience to believe was 
the aim and purpose of the business 
man who criticizes certain phases of 
the New Deal. 

Why couldn't the President be frank 
and candid and discuss such a subject 
as the Government going into busi- 
ness competitive with private business, 
as TVA, for example. Correction of 
governmental policy on that one thing 
alone would cause business men to 
breathe with greater confidence again. 
If TVA is sound, which will be the next 
business to come under the lethal in- 
fluence of Government subsidized com- 


petition. 
New York. JOE W. 
@ 
Business and the Codes 
Sir: 


The President in his Green Bay 
speech attempts to make a “lone wolf” 
reactionary’s plan to restore confidence 
a pretext of pretended acceptance of 
such doctrine by all who object or 
question the successful operations of 
the New Deal. 

Tie almost universal acceptance of 
the various codes by business, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliations, is ample 
proof that business is not reactionary, 
neither is it so ignorant as to accept 
such sophistry in argument attempt- 
ing to stem the tide of disapproval of 
another “noble experiment,” much 


sooner than the former to be scrapped. 


Cc. W. JOHNSTON. 
Harrod, Ohio. 


Labor Union Responsibilities 
Sir: 
I want to join those who have prob- 
ably already thanked you for your edi- 


* 


“THe YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of The United States News — 
Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


torial of July 23, “Blue Eagles for Labor 
Unions?” 

In view of the Trade ®isputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927 of England 
no one can claim that your suggestion 
is “untried.” 

Since when are the “radicals” friendly 
to “labor” leaders? Is Mr. Green go- 
ing back to the principles of the cele- 
brated “Minneapolis Convention” of the 
A. F. of L., the terms of which were 
undoubtedly dictated by considerations 
of internal A. F. of L. politics, but 
which were almost entirely “Marx- 

A group of us here which has been 
studying the Bolshevik movement have 
about concluded that the greatest pro- 
tection against its advance would be a 
public understanding of its character, 
its total lack of any altruistic objective. 

HAYDEN EAMES. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 
Accepts One Point Only 
Sir: 


Your 17 points which you put in 
business men's mouths that they would 
have the President say, with the ex- 
ception of point 10, to which I fully 
agree, is the most insincere and dema- 
gogic audacity the avaricious elements 
ever stooped to. Why didn’t you ask 
the late Harding, Coolidge, or Hoover 
Administrations to do that? * * * 

Akron, Ohio. LOUIS LICHTER. 


kk * 
“Anti-drought” Plank 
Sir: 


ir: 

“Cities for the past 13 years have had 
cheap food. Now they face the pros- 
pect of ‘parity’ prices for farm prod- 
ucts * * * The political effect is not 
pleasing to the Democrats.” 

I helieve that statement is correct as 
applied not only to the Democrats but 
also to the Republicans. They both 
promised this “parity” and apparently 
both have done all possible through 
the Farm Board and AAA to prevent a 
“parity;” both successfully took our 
raw materials at a Russian price, sell- 
ing the finished product back to us at 
an American price until this drought. 
Why not suggest to both parties that 
they put in an “anti-drought” plank 
in their next platform. 

R. M. ARMOUR. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


“What is Use of Taiking?” 
Sir: 

The closing paragraph of your edi- 
torial, “No Emergency Justifies Un- 
fair Policy,” which reads as follows: 

“For there is no issue so simple 
and so Stirring, so challenging to 
the manhood of zmerica, than 
that which would set up a system 
whereby any person could be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law,” 

is the old Fourth of July speech at the 
country picnic. 

What is the use of talking about life. 
liberty or property when the lives of 
our people are being taken through 
Starvation as the result of a false eco- 
nomi¢e concept? 

What is the use of talking about lib- 


erty when people are willing to work 


but cannot gain employment? 


What is the use of talking about 
property when the sheriff’s and tax 
sales throughout the land have reached 
an unprecedented peak, particularly 
here in the city of Philadelphia, where 
it is stated by those in a position to 
know that one out of every four prop- 
erties have in the last few years been 
exposed at sheriff’s sale? 

It would seem to me that your paper 
would serve a far more tmportant role 
in affairs politic by supporting the 
President in his heroic efforts to effect 
economic recovery and stability. * * * 

CORNELIUS C. O'BRIEN. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

x * * 


“Jobs Without Employers” 
Sir: 


In the last issue of The United States 
News you ask “Can there he jobs with- 
out employers?” There certainly can. 
It is demonstrated in Llano Cooperative 
Colony, New Orleans, La. 

So long as a man works for another 
man for wages he is a wage slave, 
and will so remain until the workers 
have learned to work—not for others 
but for one another—under a system 
of collective ownership and mutual co- 
operation as practiced in Llano Colony. 

ANTON A. CURTZ. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Trust in Providence 
Sir: 

Your paper is an inspiration to any 
man who really takes an interest in 
the affairs of his country, and I be- 
lieve aS your friends increase, its in- 
fluence must be felt to the everlasting 
good of this great country. No mat- 
ter if Father Coughlin does smear 
America and American business men 
and bankers, we all have made honest 
mistakes during this world-wide depres- 
sion, the result of the World War, and 
if God has seen fit to punish the people 
for lack of appreciation of the wonder- 
ful things he has given us ((given us 
more than enough to Satisfy) I say 
why quarrel with Providence? A just 
God will show men through the infinite 
Mind—the way out, 

ALEXANDER W. LOUIS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

xx* 


One Investor’s Verdict 
Sir: 

Referring to your recent editorial in 
The United States News on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and to the 
two views presented in your last issue 
by Messrs. Watson and Scott, one may 
assume that the case is now before the 
jury, namely, the American people. 

Our verdict is as follows: 

“The consumerS have been and are 
being more or less exploited by the 
utility companies. 

“This exploitation should cease. 

“The best agency for controlling this 
exploitation is the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“We, the people of the United States, 
approve of the plan evolved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to this end.” 

It might be of interest to you to 


‘Discount’, ‘Liquidity’, 
Other Housing Terms . . 


‘Rebates,’ ‘Liquidity, ‘Garnishment’— 
How They Are Involved in Govern- 
ment’s Plan to Improve Homes 


A” THE Government drives forward 
its housing program, most dra- 
matic promotion plan since the Blue 
Eagle drive, widespread interest has 
developed in many rather technical 
terms involved in the movement. 

To many persons not versed in legal 
and banking procedure, the term “dis- 
count” may be a bit confusing at times. 
A “discount,” as used in Uncle Sam's 
plan to help home owners in the financ- 
ing of housing improvements, amounts 
to an interest charge collected in ad- 
vance. In other words, a person bor- 
rowing $100 will actually get only $95, 
the $5 “discount” being what he pays 
for the privilege of using the money. 

Interest Totals 10 Per Cent 

Since the borrower must start re- 
paying in monthly installments, he 
really has the use of $95 for only one 
month. Then as he keeps paying in- 
stalments, the amount of money he is 
using becomes smaller. After making 
the first payment, for example, he will 
have the use of about $87. Thus the 
interest rate amounts to a little less 
than 10 per cent, which the Federal 
Housing Administration points out is 
unusually low as compared to previous 
loans of the type because the average 
sum outstanding is about $50. 

Another term widely used in the busi- 
ness world, “rebate,” also has a place 
in the housing program. Ordinarily, a 


know that I am financially interested 
in utilities more than in any other form 
of investment. As an investor I should 
be unwilling for my dividends to be 
paid at the expense of an unfair 
charge to the consumer. I believe the 
Federal Government is the best agency 
to determine what is a fair chaxge. 


It is unfortunate for an investor to 
lose his dividends. It is, if you please, 
an injustice. But the injustice lies, not 
in the correcting of an evil condition, 
but in the sale to the investor of un- 
sound securities. Let us, therefore, “de- 
hydrate” the securities, and get at the 
real cause of the trouble. 


The further growth of our utilities 


can be so conducted that the investor 
may be protected and the public also 
given a square deal. This seems to me 
to be the way best suited to fair play, 
and the Golden Rule. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA EDUCATOR. 
kk 


That Knoxville Deal 
Sir: 

Your article in the Aug. 6 issue of The 
United States News is material for the 
permanent files of anyone, who wants 
to keep an authentic record of the mo- 
mentous happenings of these times. It 
was all to the good. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how 
Uncle Sam’s work at Knoxville differs 
in the slightest degree from the ac- 
against the wicked “trusts” in other 
aaginst the wicked “trusts” in other 
days: “Sell us your business or we set 
up in opposition to you and ruin you 
with cut prices.” 


Chicago, Ill. B. J. M. 


To Watch Profits Of 
Air Mail Carriers 


New Administrator 
For the “Colonies” 


CARROLL H. MILLER 


Once a rate maker for gas companies, now he 
advises on rates jor paying companies 
that transport the air mail 


[TF AIR transport companies make too large a. 

profit from their air mail contracts, it is the 
business of Carroll Miller, head of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Air 
Mail, to: discover the fact and report to Con- 
This Bureau was organized under the 
Air Mail Law approved on June 12 last. 

Mr. Miller’s Bureau has the task of finding 
out what is a fair and reasonable rate of com- 
pensation for carrying the mail over each air 
It has the right to examine the books of 
the companies and other records that may have 


gress. 


route. 


a bearing on its studies. 


After July 1, 1938, the Bureau will have the 
duty of fixing the compensation to be paid for 
each route, and it must see that this is not 
greater than the revenue to be expected on the 


mail carried. 


In other words, the air mail subsidies are to 
come to an end, and the Bureau must see that 
the Post Office doesn’t run into the red on its 


air mail business. 


Mr. Miller is no stranger to rate making. He 
Born at Richmond, Va., 59 
years ago, he received an engineer’s training at 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. He erected 
a large number of gas manufacturing plants 
both in this country and abroad, including one 


is an engineer. 


for the City of Osaka, Japan. 


While consulting engineer at Pittsburgh, he 
was employed in appraising gas properties and 
recommending rates to be charged. So in de- 
termining air mail rates, he is merely attacking 


another angle of his old job. 


From 1921 until his appointment on June 16 
last to the ICC, he was engaged in making 
carbon black from gas and selling it to rubber 


Underwood & Underwood 


Underwood & Underwood 


DR. ERNEST H. GRUENING 
Crusader for the “good neighbor” policy long 
before the New Deal; now administers 
affairs of 2,000,000 people 


MERICA now has its first “colonial” ad- 
ministrator, who will look after the affairs 

of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
It would have been hard to find a man 
of broader sympathies with, and wider knowl- 
edge of, the two million people over whose des- and 
tinies he will rule than Ernest H. Gruening, 
who was appointed on Aug. 16 as Director of 
the newly created Division of Territories and 


Islands. 


Island Possessions. 


1911. 


lette’s presidential 


terests in Maine. 


The Philippines, soon to become independent, 
were not placed under Mr. Gruening’s direction, 
nor was the Canal Zone, which remains under 
the War Department as a possession primarily 
for defense. The tiny group of Samoan Islands 
is still the foster child of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Gruening, as a liberal journalist and edi- 
tor, has long opposed “imperialism” in Ameri- 
can relations with the nations to the south. He 
exposed for the first time the events surround- 
ing American occupation of Haiti and the Do- 
minion Republic and he advocated renouncing 
the Platt Amendment under which the United 
States virtually controlled Cuba. 
changes he fought for have already been carried 
out under Roosevelt’s “good neighbor” policy. 

Born and brought up in New York, the son 
of a famous eye and ear specialist, Mr. Gruen- 
ing graduated at the Harvard Medical School in 
But he preferred journalism, and worked 
for various newspapers in Boston and New 
York. He was managing edit 


or 
from 1920 to 1923, directed pu 


the “Nation” 
y for LaFol- 
campaign, 
founded the Portland (Me.) Evening News, 
which vigcrously fought the Insull power in- 
his “Mexico and Its Herit- 


Helps Insure 
Bank Deposits 


certain amount. 


Several of the 


and out to the 


and in 1927 


QGURVEYING of banks was the specialized 
business of Hubert Nicholas Stronck of 
Chicago, for years before he became one of the 
executive heads of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
His firm examined banks 
evaluated their assets as a basis for 
mergers, purchase of controlling interest, for- 
mation of group and branch bank systems and 
other financial moves. 

Mr. Stronck is Assistant to the Director of 
FDIC, which guarantees bank deposits up to a 
He is one of the three mem- 
bers of its Board of Review and is administra- 
tive supervisor of alt 
the Middle West to the Pacific Coast. 

Born at Le Mars, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1892, Mr. 
Stronck was educated in the Chicago schools, 
the Armour Scientific Academy there and the 
Colorado School of Mines. 
work in economics and finance in Germany. In 
Germany, in 1913-14, he was employed by an 
American engineering firm. 

In Chicago, between 1915-25, Mr. Stronck.was 
member or partner of various engineering firms, 
specializing in management and economic sur- 
veys of many types of industry and business, as 
a basis for their refinancing and for obtaining 
information on which to base credits. He 
founded H. N. Stronck & Company in 1925, 
building up a clientele through the Middle West 
Pacific Coast. 
Stronck aided Henry M. Dawes, then Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in reorganizing that 
office. As special counsel to two other Comp- 
trollers, he conducted studies of audits, unit and 
branch banking and the economic situation in 


ance Corporation. 


Stronck was a technical adviser in the Ameri- 


Chief Inspector 
For the Post Office 


HUBERT N. STRONCK 


Long erperience in study of affairs of banks the 
background for his part in Govern- 
ment’s insurance of bank deposits 


the member banks from * 


He did graduate 


with 
France. 


In 1924, Mr. 


For five years, Mr. 


—Harris & Ewing 
KILDROY P. ALDRICH 


His men go after mail robbers and snare con- 
fidence men who put their heads in a 
noose by using the mails 


6¢ A ROUGH neck from the wild grass coun- 

try” is the unduly modest description of 
himself given by Kildroy P. Aldrich, who is 
Chief Inspector of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Aldrich, who was born at Alhambra, III., 
in 1877, looks back to a lean and hardy boyhood 
on the frontier. 
farmer ever trying to better himself, to live at 
various points in the West and Southwest. 
When Mr. Aldrich was 16, his father took part 
on horseback in the race for land as the Chero- 
kee Strip in Oklahoma was opened for settle- 
ment. The first day after the Aldrich claim was 
staked a post office was opened nearby in the 
wilderness. 
the young Mr. Aldrich to throw in his lot with 
that branch of the Government. 
he entered the postal service five years later 
and has been with it ever since. 

In the Wilson Administration, Mr. Aldrich 
was post office inspector in the Chattanooga 
division and later was assigned to a similar post 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
Thereafter he was inspector in the 
Chicago division until his appontment as Chief 
Inspector of the Department on April 12 last. 

The work of his division is easily the most 
romantic in the Post Office Department. His 
men are charged with unraveling the wiles of 
confidence men who are unwily enough to use 
the mails. 
mail robbers. Through this division, Uncle 
Sam’s censorship operates by exposing those 
who send forbidden matter through the mails. 

The greater part of Mr. Aldrich’s work, how- 
ever, is the making of surveys on the basis of 
which post offices are established, discontinued, 
or rendered more efficient in the smooth and 
economical functioning of mail distribution. 


He was taken by his father, a 


Such efficiency may have attracted 


At any rate, 


It is their duty also to track down 


rebate is a sum paid back to a buyer 
(by the seller) after he has paid for 
his purchase. Under the housing pro- 
gram, a borrower will be given a “re- 
bate,” or payment on his account if he 
pays the amount of the note before its 
maturity date, that is, the time when it 
must be paid up in full. 
“Credit” Standing 

When a property owner applies to a 
financial institution for a loan under 
the housing law, he is asked to submit 
a “credit statement.” This is a printed 
form on which he must supply the an- 
swers to a number of questions as to 
his residence, employment, salary or 
other income, bank accounts, debts, na- 
ture of the property he owns, repairs to 
be made, insurance and similar items. 

Among the questions is one which 
requires information as to any “judg- 
mests,” “garnishments” or other legal 
proceedings which may affect the bor- 
rower’s financial status. 


A “judgment” is a court ruling 


handed down after proper legal pro- 


ceedings. It requires the defendant to 
pay a certain sum of money to a per- 
son or corporation because of a debt 
which the court finds has been duly 
incurred but not paid. In addition it 
may involve legal proceedings affecting 
the owner’s title to the property. 

A “garnishment” is a rather intri- 
cate proceeding, involving a creditor, 
debtor and third person who owes 
money to the debtor. Possibly it is best 
defined by an illustration: 


Mr. Jones is trying to collect the $100 
that Mr. Brown owes him. He has a bit 
of trouble getting the money but learns 
that Mr. Smith owes Mr. Brown $100 in 
wages. So he goes to court and “gar- 
nishees” or attaches $100 that Mr. 
Smith is to pay Mr. Brown. In other 
words, Mr. Jones collects from a man 
who never owed him anything. That 
is one type of “garnishment.” 


One difference between borrowing 
money under the housing law and or- 
dinary borrowing is that the law as- 
sures the lender of the “liquidity” of 
the notes, even though the borrower 
has not posted stocks or bonds or other 
valuables with the lender. , Thus the 
lender probably will not lose money 
if the note is not repaid. 


“Liquidity” simply means that the 
lending institution can take the bor- 
rower’s note and be able to raise cash 
by turning the note over to the Fed- 
ral Housing Administration. All the 
lending institution needs to do, after 
signing up under the housing: program, 
is to show FHA that it neds money and 
it can borrow $100 for every $100 it 
has loaned to home owners, provided 
the notes are in good standing. 

The purpose of the law is to enable 
financial institutions having money 
available to loan it to home owners who 
are to make repairs and still feel se- 
cure despite the fact that the bor- 
rower is not putting up any collateral 
or has no endorsers on the note. 


Information 

Service for 

Citizens 

Q —WHAT is required of an appli- 
*cant for a home improvement loan 

under the Housing Act? 

A.—He must have an adequate reg- 
ular income and a good credit record 
in the community. He must own the 
property. The annual income of the 
Signers of the note must be at least 
five times the annual payments on the 
note. His mortgage, if any, must be 
in good standing, and there must be 
no past due taxes, interest or liens 
against the property. The proceeds of 
the loan must be used solely for prop- 
erty improvement. 

+ + 


Q.—What are foreign trade zones? 

A.—Foreign trade zones are zones to 
be set up in or adjacent to ports of 
entry under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Into these zones for- 
eign and domestic merchandise of 
every description not prohibited by law 
may be brought without being subject 
to the customs laws of the United 
States, except as otherwise provided by 
the act for the establishment of for- 
eign trade zones. This merchandise 
may not be manufactured or exhibited 
in the zones, but may be stored, opened 
up, repacked,; assembled, distributed, 
sorted, graded, cleaned, mixed with 
foreign or domestic merchandise, or 
otherwise manipulated, and be ex- 
ported. 


+ + 

Q.—What is the purpose of the sub- 
sistence homestead project? 

A.—Its purpose is to aid in redistri- 
bution of the over-balance of popula- 
tion of industrial centers by providing 
subsistence homesteads for industrial 
workers. 

+ + 


Q.—To whom does an applicant for a 


home improvement loan apply? 


A-—To any National bank, State 
bank or trust company, savings bank, 
industrial bank, building and loan as- 
sociation or finance company approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 

+ + 


@.—What is the nature of the work 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps? 

A.—They are engaged in rehabilitat-: 
ing unproductive forest areas, building 
roads, clearing away forest under- 
brush, and otherwise checking losses 
Sustained each year from fire and 
floods. 


+ + 

Q.—May passports be amended? If 
so. by whom? 

A.—Passports may be amended to in- 
clude or to exclude the American wife 
and American minor children of the 
person to whom issued, upon the writ- 
ten request of the bearer. The passport 
agents in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and San Francisco have 
authority to amend passports. Pass- 
ports may also be amended by Ameri- 
can consular officers and, in the ab- 
sence thereof, by American diplomatic 
officers; and they may be amended by 
the chief executives of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States, 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Sufficient Food For All 
Despite Unusual Drought 


Housewives to Halt | 
Profiteering in Food 


Careful Purchasing by Buyers" 


The Personal Side 


Safe Ways to Take 
Particle From Eye 


| Danger of Infection From Care- 


Best Check Against Gougers .O f W aA S h 1 n g ft O n | less Methods 
‘1: : 7 PJOUSEWIFE resistance to higher prices -@OMETHING in your eye? Keep it 
Slight Change in Diet Also Would Offset Any Ho? ery the niet reliance of Federal || NOISE EVERYWHERE, BUT THE PRESIDENT SLUMBERS ON—NOT AN OIL SIGN—A SLASHER OF RED TAPE— S open! 
Increases in Prices | the prospective advance in fo0d lk gay THE WHITE HOUSE SPOONS—PRANKS AND PAGES Serious infections often result from 


prin in the American diet as a result 
of the drought can be made with 
scarcely any loss in the necessary 


in the price of the family’s market basket. 

Officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture declare that present estimates . of 
food supplies for this year show that, in 
spite of the record-breaking drought, sup- 
plies are sufficient for the larger part of 
the usual American food requirements. 

It is pointed out that there is noshort- 
age at all for two-thirds of the products; 
and the prospective shortage does not ex- 
ceed 5 to 10 per cent for the larger part 
of the remaining items. By resorting to 
shifts in the diet, so that more foods 
whith are in abundance will be con- 
sumed, what shortages do exist can be 
compensated for. 


food | 
values and with hardly any marked rise — 
pend in part on the extent to which it is 


The power of the government is re- 
| garded as feeble compared with the power 
beef, veal, lamb and mutton ow.ng to the of buyers when it comes to regulating ‘the 
liquidation from the present livestock | size of the grocery and the meat bills. Not 
numbers. The supply of meats through- | 
out the coming year, however, will de-| 


RELIES ON HOUSEWIFE 


possible to conserve by canning, freezing 
or curing the livestock now being slaugh- 
tered for lack of pasture and water. 


Even with all the efforts at canning and 
fre¢zing meat from the drought relief pur- 
chase of cattle and sheep, it is probable 
that the supply af beef, veal, lamb and 
mutton will exceed the usual demand in 
the next few months, and the slaughter 
thereafter will be short by perhaps 15 to 
20 per cent. 


Shortage in Some Meats 


Possibly a Later Problem 


| bungling attempts to remove foreign par- 
‘ticles from the eye and these few sug- 


O™ the jokes that bubbles up 

out of routine 
business has been cracked by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. Returning from vaca- 
tion, he discovered that the Treas- 


of 
t 


industrial uses. 

Wood alcohol had been ruled out 
under prohibition for fear that, if 
it were diverted to illegal beverage 
use, it would poison folk. Indus- 
trialists were forced to use other 
types of industrial alcohol. 

When Secretary Morgenthau 
found wood alcohol had been legal- 
ized again, he revoked the order 
immediately. When asked why, he 


Government | 


ury had approved wood alcohol for | 


ing through the usual round-about 
steps. 

“Ding” has already obtained Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace's ap- 
proval for new regulations to pro- 
tect waterfowl. The protection of 
waterfowl is one of his major in- 
terests. 

HAT’S ina name. Plenty! For 
some time Commissioner Isa- 
dor Lubin, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, has been muttering this ro- 
mantic quotation of the Bard oi 
Avon around his office. Last week 
the genial aide of Secretary Frances 

Perkins let the story slip. 
Being Known to all of his friends 


gestions are offered by the Minnesota 
‘State Medical Association. 

_ First: When something strikes the eye, 
try not to close the lids. The particle 
may be embedded in the eyeball with 
| the forceful closing of the lids. Keep the 
| lids apart. Nature’s sudden rush of tears 


boys. Service in the Senate since 
1919 has not quenched his fun-mak- 
ing moods. 

Calling a new boy to him, he wilil 
send him out with a message for 
“Senator Sorghum.” Often as no, 
others will add to the boy’s befud- | may flush it out. 
dlement when they learn his er- | Second: If method number one doesn’t 
rand and he reports back to Sena- | work, hold the head erect, look down- 
tor McNary with some odd message | 


| ward and grasp the upper lid in its cen- 
that sends the Senator and those tral portion. Now pull the upper lid over 
sitting near him into peals cf 


the lower one, roll the eyeballs upward 
laughter. and release the upper lid. The edge of 
In the House, some of the moi? 


the lower lid or its lashes may brush 

m rs -y, | Off the particle if it is under the upper 
lid. Try it two or three times if neves- 
after “bill-stretchers.” One page— 


sary. 


he was not sent out, however, by a 


Never use a knife, pocket handkerchief 
or toothpick. Its the easiest way to get 


House member—was gullible enoug:. grave infection. Application of plain 
| Pree , replied: as “Lube” has been a source of g - App Pp 
Pa Regen Bg agar pete Death The problem facing the Administration “That goes against the grain with pleasure to him. He decided to per- to go searching through the House | boric acid ointment or plain petrolatum— 


ment are of the opinion that. as a whole, 
these shifts can be accomplished without 
any severe burden on the consumers as 
to cost, or any material decrease in the 
nutritional value of the diet. 

These conclusions of the Bureau ol 
Home Economics are based on estimates 
of probable production and stocks on hand 
of grain products, dairy products, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, and other commodi- 


ties available for domestic food consump- | 


tion, in comparison with figures on aver- 
age domestic consumption for the 10-year 
period 1924-34, inclusive. 


Many Foods Available 
In Sufficient Quantity 
Those foods which constitute a large 


is the extent to which the present, supply 
can be extended to meet a probable later 
deficit. Another problem to be faced is 
the fact that the quality of much of the 


‘by the late winter. 


15 per cent of the calories and 25 per cent Study, 


meat that is available will probably be 
somewhat less well finished. In that re- 
spect, government food specialists will 
probably devote research and publication | 
to special cooking methods. 


America’s preference for meat in the. 


me. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, during 

the period of enlarging the 
White House executive offices, has 
demonstrated he is an unusually 
sound sleeper. His bedroom is on 
the South side of the White House, 


dinner menu is well knowm This prefer- 
ence may have to be a bit curtailed, in so. DR. FREDERIC C. HOWE 
far as Officials believe that meat products« 444 Consumers’ Counsel gives advice to 
supplies will probably be somewhat short jeep cost of family.market basket down 


that, but the government, after 
is a bit uncertain about the actual 
of the protein of the average diet. If it | pressure it can bring to bear in any retail 
were necessary, Uncle Sam's dieticians say | Price battle. 


Meat products, as a rule, furnish about only 


close to the construction work on 
the new office extension. 


Washington after his return from 
vacation, the contractor who is 
handling the work on the White 
House offices offered to cancel the 
work scheduled for that night if it 


On the President’s first night in | 


petuate the nickname and had : 
Sign made. This, he promptly pro- 
ceeded to install on a roadside tres 
near his Virginia home. The sign 
looked good to him and he went 
home that evening well satisfied 
The next morning the sign was 
gone. Commissioner Lubin was 
disconsolate. Down the road 
Slowly paced a neighboring farme”. 

“Mornin’, Commissioner.” 

“Good morning,” mournfully an- 
swered Mr. Lubin, still eyeing tne 
barren tree. 

“As I came by early this morning 


your tree. I tore it down and threw 


galleries for Uncle Sam. 
ECRETARY of Interior Harold L. 


not carbolated—to the eyeball is recom- 
mended until expert help is available. A 
spoonful of castor oil or olive oil, steril- 


I noticed one of those oil signs ol 


ls 
Icke’s good natured answering of | '2¢d, may be used instead. 


questions asked him at the close of 
press conferences has landed him 
into trouble in a number of in- 
stances. 

Oftentimes a correspondent may 
have some question to ask which 
he does not want the others present 
to hear. In such an event the usual 
procedure has been to “0 to the 
Secretary’s desk after the confer- 
ence to ask the question. 

In his desire to be agreeable, Mr. 
Ickes has in several cases given out 


Seeking Best Paper to Use 
_ In Braille Books for Blind 


| Buwp persons throughout the United 
States will benefit frdm research work 

just completed by the National Bureau of 

| Standards to determine the most suitable 
grade of paper for Braille process printing. 
In the past many types of paper were 
used for this printing. Some of the papers 
were so hard that the raised dots printed 
on them to enable blind persons to read 


by the touch of their fingers were harsh 
What may be in store, however, is an, would interfere with the President's ; ” more information than was alto- h der’s finger 7 
share of the dict, furnishing some 52 per that the meat consumption could be re-| h it away,” drawled the farmer. . _ | and irritated the reader's fingers. 

sae effort to squeeze the processors and the’ comfort, but the President lau gether advisable. Hence, he has 
cent of the calories and about 57 per cent Guced materially and still leave a wide handlers of foodstuffs. The Consumers’ : shed | x * | The Bureau's findings have been incor 


of the protein, are expected to be avail- 
able. Grain products, fluid milk and 
cream, citrus fruits and vegetables (ex- 
cept potatoes and dried legumes). sugar 
(after allowance is made for quota im- 
ports), and vegetable shortenings are pre- 
dicted by officials in a supply large enough 
to meet the average domestic demand. 
Scarcely affected will be the average 
domestic supply of potatoes, dried 
legumes, fruits (other than citrus), poul- 


try and eggs, lard, and probably butter, | 


cheese, evaporated and condensed milk. 
Federal experts state that “we will prob- 
ably have 90 to 95 per cent of these prod- 
ucts, which furnish 23 per cent of the 
calories and 18 per cent of the protein of 
the American diet.” 


In case of the vegetables and fruit, most 


of the deficiency can be made up by care-. 


ful conservation of what is available, and 
reductions in the usual spoilage and 
waste. 


a Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
No Deficiency Foreseen Administration asserts that out of the 
In E $18.16 spent by the average family each 
n Essential Foods ‘month for food, $6.60 goes to the farmers 
The danger of a national deficiency so | who raised the food. The remainder was 
far as vitamin and mineral supplies are | absorbed between the farmer and the con- 
concerned is scarcely a blot on the food sumer. 
horizon. The Depariment of Agriculture. It is the idea of some prominent of- 
states that “production promises to be! ficials in the Department of Agriculture 
normal, or practically so, for those prod-| that part of the farm price increase can 
ducts which are the major sources of cal- | be taken up in the spread between what 
cium, phosphorus, and vitamins A, B, C | the farmer receives and what the con- 
and G. Meat is rich in vitamin G and ir®! sumer pays. 
iron, and ordinarily suppliés about 20 to| Check on Profiteering 
30 per cent of these factors, however, and; However, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, AAA 
ample supplies will be available. In some Consumers’ Counsel, has said that there 
sections, however, it always has been nec-'| is nothing now to show that middlemen 
essary to supplement the local supplies by | have taken advantage of the present food 
canned vegetables, meat and fish,canned situation to increase the amount of their 
and dried milk, etc. This year some of the | charges. 
drought-stricken regions may have togive| Also, the National Food and Grocery 
special’ attention to. these Todods.” | Distributors Code Authority, representing 


at the idea. 

Despite the fact that the razing 
of the south wall and other noise- 
making jobs on the offices have had 
to be done at night, the President’s 
sleep has been undisturbed. 

x* 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is gen- 
erally believed to have withstood 
the physical strain of his job as well 
as any President. He returned from 
his vacation slightly over his usual 
weight and has the problem of 
keeping his weight down rather 

than maintaining it. 

President Hoover showed an op- 
posite tendency. When he entered 
the White House he wore a size 46 
belt. When he left he was buying 
belts of size 38. 


NE of Senator Ashurst’s charac- 

teristics is his extreme polite- 
ness. Often, when he meets a friend 
or acquaintance, he will take off 
his hat and make a full bow. 

On anyone else such~* meticulous 
attention to courtesy might seem 
affected, but Senator Ashurst does 
it naturally. 

AFTER a competitive scramble 

among silver dealers, which in- 
cluded the use of telegrams and 
airplane, in the sales efforts, the 
White House has concluded a bar- 
gain for some new silverware. The 
Minuet Pattern was chosen. The 
purchase was part of the general 
refurnishing of the President's 
dwelling during his vacation. 


issued a rule that in the future all 
questions must be asked during the 
press conferences. 


porated into the quality standard for 
| Braille books purchased by the Library 


| of Congress. 


One of the cheapest sources of calories 6,000 food wholesalers and 350,000 retail- xe * + . 
On the other hand, some crops will is bread and cereals. Those, the govern-| AY “DING” DARLING, whe: Ald, Gender, sandy-complexioned | 
show a surplus, as, for cxample, tomatoes. ment asserts.,are to be had in abundance, | Use prevent profiteering in the Sale ol | gained his knowledge of office a 
with a 20 per cent surplus. Shortages of ‘Tie food habits of each particular Jo-  8ToCeries. Just how extensive those pow- 


vegetables elsewhere will in all probability 
be offset by proper preservation of these 
surpluses. 


Meat Supplies Probably 


Ample for Present Year 


Hardest hit of all the foods will be meat. 
For the next few months. and possibly for 
the rest of the Calendar year, officials be- 
lieve that the supplies will be ample for 


changes. 


cality will to a large extent determine the | ®T5 27¢ remained uncertain. . 
emphasis ceeik ah diet shifts and | “Consumers should follow closely of- 
Also, “the unusual distribution | ficial reports on the |,movement of food 
of food supplies in different regions of | supplies and oo — Dr. Howe. 
the country, and the necessity of moving | ten them to wieely and 
some products in new or reversed direc- | economically , and to spot unwarranted 
tions, will create a great many problems | 
in marketing and_ distribution, which | We are going to do everything we hoe 
must be met promptly and efficiently if to develop intelligent buyer skepticism. 
the best use is to be made of the available . and tell the housewife how to feed her 


focd supplies.” | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


‘Listen, Stan... while | explain 
Old Golds throat-ease means 


_ procedure as a cartoonist and not 
' aS a bureaucrat, has little use for 
red tape. Not only has he cut 
through office routine but in several! 
instances he has brought about ap- 


(Rep.), of Oregon, one of. the best 
liked men in the Senate despite his 
trying position of minority floor 
leader, is probably right now think - 
ing up errands on which to send 


pointment of personnel without go- 


CITY JUST AS HEALTHFUL 
TO LIVE IN AS COUNTRY 


next year’s crop of new Senate page 


Death Rate Shown to be Lower in —— Areas Thus Over- 
| throwing Old Theory 


Another popular belief has fallen be- 
fore Uncle Sam's health wardens. 


many reasons to substantiate it, but Sur- 
geon J. W. Mountin, Public Health Serv- 
ice, says that when faced with facts 
brought out by scientific observation and 
study, “the country is not, in all re- 
spects, the more healthful piace in which 
live.” 


The saying that it is healthier to live 
in the country than in the city may have. 


infant mortality and other 
causes of sickness and death.” 


understood by sanitarians—is much lower 
in our large cities than in the small towns 
and villages in our rural sections. The 
same holds true in many instances for 
important 


Records prove that the general death 
rate for cities has decreased more rapidly 
than the death rate for rural districts 
during the past few years. This situation, 


“ILL BE THERE 
JOHN, BUT I'M 
AWFULLY TIRED 
TONIGHT...” 


| 


6:00 P. M. 


Dr. Mountin contends, cannot be ascribed! ~™ ¥ 
We all agree,” says Dr. Mountin, “that; to a lack of intelligence in the country 
the rural dweller, afforded an abundance | dweller as ompared with the city dweller. 
of fresh air, sunshine, exercise, and Many of the health safeguards enjoyed 
wholesome, healthful foods, ought to en-| by people in cities have been in the nature 
joy better health than his neighbor in the | of by-preducts of the development. of 
city, who on the average is able to spend | services established in the interest of pub- 
much less time in the open, takes far, lic comfort and economy. Public water 
less physical exercise, and does not have supplies, sewer systems, and sewage dis- 


the opportunity to obtain at little cost posal facilities are some of these exam- 


“LET'S HAVE A 
BOTTLE OF BLUE 
RIBBON BEFORE 
THE MEETING.” 


says Ollie Hardy to Stan Laurel 


an abundant supply of milk and fresh ples. 
fruits and vegetables considered essential 
6 Probably very few individuals in our 
Now, you take this cigarette. see: in the diet recommended today. cities, asserts Dr. Mountin, ever give se 3 
“Wh 999 Advantage With the City thought to the health protection afforded ae ; 
o—me: However, Uncle Sam's force of health| by a properly operated municipal water Xe 4 : 
: protectors have conscientiously investi-| supply and adequate sewerage. 
se Certainly—you! Now, that’s an gated health conditions in both city ame Good Water and Sewers al 
country and have been forced to admit’ “Unknowinely,” he states, “in many | 
Old Gold cigarette—understand?” that the balance is reversed, and the city instances, the city dweller is | 
is the more healthful place to live. such facilities from outbreaks of disease | 
“Uh huh.” “In spite of his handicaps,” declares Dr.' which might, under the conditions sur- 
Mountin, “the city dweller, according tO rounding our urban population today, al- 7:00 P. M. 
Be at : ; “ the story told by our sickness and death most destroy a community. However, re- | 
quiet and listen, will you? Now, Old records, has been afforded. in many 10- gardless of what the reason may be, it. “THAT BOTTLE 
Golds are made from pure toba ? Specis, r health protection than that is evident that the rural dweller must 
f a ‘enjoyed by his country cousin. | devote more attention personally to sani- | OF BLUE RIBBON 
naturally they not onty taste better but t ey | “Even today, the death rate from ty- tation and health to a degree not required SURE FIXED 
keep the throat free from irritation. Throat- — | hold fever—a fever whose cause, modes of the urbanite. | ME UP!” ! 
ease is important to anybody!—es . ly of spread, and prevention are thoroughly “te therefore follows. logically, that even | "4 
‘ pecial 4 more intensive health work is required | 
toa celebrated screen artist suchas ...er... ‘in the country than is necessary in the 
mproving Health city, and that adequate health organi- 
“Who—me?” zations are ore a necessity in the coun- 4 W 
| Of Nation ~ Children try than in the cities.” | hen work piles up so high you ’ 


“Certainly not! But you uill be a happier i | 
smoker when your throat gets the thrill 
of ‘smooth as satin’ Old Golds.” 


can't see your way out .°. stop a minute! Relax 
before you tackle the next job. Take time out for a 
bottle of Pabst Blue Ribbon. You'll have a real treat 
coming when that cool refreshing goodness strikes 

your tongue. Then sit back a minute and notice how 

it rests you. Blue Ribbon is soothing and refreshing 

at any time-try it at noon, mid-afternoon, before 
dinner, before going to bed. Don't spoil your reme- 

dy by drinking ordinary beer. Insist on Blue Ribbon 

with its distinctive taste that makes it America’s 

first choice. Order a case today. Always keep a } 
few bottles in your refrigerator. ' 


New Barriers Erected to Ward 
| Off Prevalent Diseases 


Soups and Salads 
From Seaweed 


An army of American children, 5,000,000 
strong, is slowly marching to normal 
health, aided by proper diet and medical 
care. 
| A year ago with their future cloudy and 
threatened, says the Children’s Bureau, . 
Department of Labor, a variety of plans. 
'to guard their health had been started. 

Surveys made of families on relief and QEAWEED, one of the most beautiful of 
with low incomes, were analyzed by. all primitive marine plants, may be 
Martha M. Eliot of New Haven, Conn., in scientifically cultivated for food purposes 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau in the near future. 
and the Yale University School of Medi-. The project is now under consideration 
cine. Nearly every State in the Union,;| by the Philippine Government authori- 
she found, had erected some sort of bar- ties, according to information received by 
rier to ward Off the dangers of disease the Commerce Department from its 
prevalent among children. Manila office. 

During the past year the State of Penn-| The seaweeds, or edible algae, which 
sylvania alone has set up child health, are in abundant quantities in the coastal 
committees in 39 counties. Nourishing , regions of the archipelago are used by the 
foods are provided for the children, with natives for salads, pickles and _ soup. 
necessary medical aid. * Quantities of the seaweed are salted and | 
| Parent-teachers’ groups, women’s clubs, | dried in the sun for future use. If the 


Salt Water Agriculture Subject 
of Experiment in the 
Philippines 


Mr. Hardy might have put it this way, 
_ Mr. Laurel: —No better tobacco grows 
than is used in Old Gold. And it’s pure. 
(No artificial flavoring.) That’s why Old 
Golds are easy on THROAT and NERVES. 


WIVES: Don’t let that listless tired-out feeling spoil 
your day. Stop and relax with Blue Ribbon. 


THROAT-EASE cicanerte 


See Laurel and Hardy in their latest riot of laughter, 
“BaBes IN ToYLAND,” @ Hal Roach Feature Production 


— 


BLUE RIBBON BEER 


_farm bureaus and a host of other agencies | research reveals a more extensive use for | 

- have united in the drive against the toll the seaweeds as an item in the food diet, | 

which inadequate diets would take in the | legislation is anticipated to protect the, 
industry. 


years to come. 
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Hope of Profit 
As a Motive in 


Business World 


Assured by Government, | 
Says Secretary Roper:, 


Statement Is Contradicted | 
By Minority Leader Snell 


Profit will continue to be the driving | 
motive in American business, in the opin- | 
ion of Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- | 
merce. 

So he stated in a speech broadcast over , 
the network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Mr. Roper outlined conditions 
and probable future developments in 
Alaska, from which Territory he had just 
returned. Turning then to affairs at 
home, he gave an estimate of the present 
status of recovery. The latter part ol; 
his specch follows: 

“I have found that people divide the! 
Roosevelt program into three divisions, | 
namely, relief, recovery and reform. No) 
one disputes the necessity for relief ex- 
penditures, though some may debate 
methods of administering. 

“The President with perfeci frankness 
has repeatedly admitted the possibility of 
mistakes in the new adventures and has 
asked assistance in correcting them. Mis- | 
takes, however. have been mistakes in 
administration rather than errors in the 
underiring principles. 

Fundamental Reforms 

“The catacivsmic destruction of the ser- 
ous depression from which we have been 
suffering has convinced all thinking peo- 
ple that certain fundamental reforms are 
necessary) if the American system of busi- 
ness, society and government is to be 
maintained. We think readily of the 
elimination of child labor, the spreading | 
of the opportunities of gaining a living. 
the enactment and administration ot leg- 
islation that will stabilize our financial 
structure and prevent the exorbitant py- 
ramiding of false values and the con- 
sequent loss of savings and livelihood to 
millions of our people. 

“To the business men of our country let 
me say that yvour Government 


and the! 3 


‘CHIEF AID IN NATION’S EFFORTS 


masses of the people themselves resent; am 


unthinking statements or subtle sugges-' 


tions that the profit motive in American! @ 


life has been or is to be abolished. When; @ 


vou come to analyze economic conditions, 
Wages represent the profit of the worker, ! 
salaries represent the profit of executives, | 
and a return on actual capital invest- | 
ment or money borrowed in order to} 
create goods or services represent profit on | 
capital. The Government and the people | 
have, however, asked that certain profit’ 
abuses shall be discontinued. 
Favors Just Profits 

“There has been legitimate objection to 
such things as unfair profits as, for ex- 
ample, profits on watered stock or salaries 
which are out of proportion to services 
rendered. The best answer to those who 
raise false bogies is to refer to the cam- 
parison of corporate earnings of today 
with those of a year ago. to the enormous 
decline in business failures, and to the 
current solvency of banks as compared 
with the bank failure record of the years 
even before 1929. 

“Private enterprise is getting back upon | 
its own feet. and more and more is exert- , 
ing its initiative and is able to relieve the | 
Federal Government of responsibilities | 
which under normal conditions belong to. 
business. Pardon my repeating again that. 
the Roosevelt administration is squarely 
behind this principle. it believes in jus‘ 
profits for management and capital and 
an equitable return to labor for its right- 
ful rewards in the economic processes. 


Business Recovery 


No thinkin man desires to have the 
old order restored. He does desire and 


is entitled to have the new order char- * 


acterized by a better contro] against eco- 
nomic cataclysms and by the freedom ‘o 
exercise his initiative in planning for the 
future of his business in the light of an 
equitable profit svscem. 

“There are many evidences that busi- 
ness .s getting back on its feet: many cor- 
porations are showing this in renewed 
dividends from recent profits; another 
_ evidence is found in the fact that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
been paid back 42 per cent of all the loans 
that it has made to business. Could we 
find any better evidence that business is 
rapidly getting back on its own initiative? 

“Statistics from a survey that has just 
been released by the Bureau of Census of 
the Department of Commerce show sub- 
Staptial month-by-month increases in 
employment in the United States during 
1933 in wholesale and retail trades and in 
service and amusement enterprises. The 
employment in wholesale and retail trades 
and service and amusement enterprises 
supplied in 1933 over one-fifth of all the 
employment in the United States. The 
last quarter of 1933 also indicated a bet- 
terment in part-time employment in these 
trades by 31.6 per cent. It is especially 
significant to note that this re-employ- 
ment was gradual and consistent and rep-_ 
resents a Steady absorption by business ot | 
previously unemploved. 

“Yes, there is plenty of statistical evi- 
dence of sound recovery. By substituting 
courage for pessimism and hope based on 
actual facts. the battle against depression 
Will be won.” 

Reply From Mr. Snell 

Taking issue with Secretary of Com-' 
merce Danicl C. Roper’s contention thai 
the continuance of the profit motive in 
business was assured by the present Ad- 
ministration, Representative Bertrand H. 
Snell of New York, Minority Leader of 
the House, gave oui a statement in reply. 

Mr. Snell listed a number of fields in 
which:the Government is now in competi- 
tion with private industry and called at- 
terition to statements by President Roose- . 
velt and Undersecretary of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugweil which he interpreted 
as contradictory to Mr. Roper’s assurances. 

Today. said Mr. Snell. the Government 
is in the banking. railroad, corn, coiton, 
power, wheat, and pawnbroking busi-. 
nesses. It also is in direct competition 
with its citizens in the shoe. fertilizer, fur- 
niture, hide and mattress businesses. 
This, he said, despite the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt endorsed the Democratic 
platform of 1932, which promised the re- 
moval of Government from all fields of 
private enterprise except where necessary | 
to develop public works and natural re-' 
sources in the common interest. 

Referring to Undersecretary of Agri-| 
culture Tugwell’s speech at Olcott, N. Y.. | 
Mr. Snell asserted that Dr. Tugwell lim-— 
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Aubrey Williams, 


Learned in Boyhood 


the Grim Lessons 
of Privation 


HIS is the story of the ardent life 

‘of a man who, through this 
Summer of our discontent. of 
drought and disaster: has directed 
the administration’s human touch: 
Aubrey Williams. Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Emerecncy Re- 
lief Administration. 

The tale is interesting enough be - 
cause it plots a tortuous pathway 
from a joyless, workaday childhood 
to a joyful work-filled manhvod. but 
it is still more interesting because 
it is the story of faith lost and 
found again. of a deeply religious 
child. bewildered out of his beliefs 
and then shepherded back into a 
religion wide as the hearthstone of 
the nation. A faith destroyed and 
built again out of the works of his 
own hands. 

It is full of startling paradoxes. 
The grandfather of Aubrey Williams 
owned a thousand slaves. freed them 
and then lost everything else in the 
Civil War. The grandson worked as 
a cashboy in a Birmingham depart- 
ment store at seven years, had 
scarcely a year of formal education 
before he was 21 and became a 
member of the faculty of one of the 
country’s ereat universities. His 
own father. one of the casualties of 
the Reconstruction, a lover of the 
good things of life. fast horses 
among them, was forced to earn 
a meager living as a blacksmith and 
Wagon-maker; and, ironically, was 
to cherish as his greatest achieve- 
ment the product of his own hands, 
when manual Jabor he had been 
taught to scorn. A carriage which 
he built was lauded across the 
states; even exhibited abroad. 


His Boyhood Life 
Was Mostiv Hard Work 


To young Aubrey, working long 
hours each weekday and late Satur- 
days when most boys were at play. 
Sunday was an event. But because 
his mother was a very religious 
woman the only diversion which 
could be offered was Church and 
Sunday School and Christian En- 
deavor and such other gatherings 
aS came strictly within the pur- 
view of a strict upbringing. These 
took the place of toys and games 
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. of those men who had caught 


And so the boy grew up with his 
mother’s influence dominating. It 
was only. as a young man, he had 
steped out into a new existence that 
father and son met on equal ground 
and those years of contact made up 
for all the rest. 

So the early days were spent. di:- 
vided between the store and the 
church. It might have turned some 
youths sullen and bitter. But carly 
another contact. came into his life, 
a woman who taught him in Sunday 
school... She lifted him out of him- 
self. made him feel that someone 
outside his home. beside the clerks 
calling “cash” or the preacher thun- 
dering his homilies. knew he ex- 
isted—and cared. He remembers 
her well today. She placed the first 
stone upon the foundation that his 
home and family had laid. 

Then came another figure. One 
the 
spirit of evangelism that swept the 
North in the Nineties, created the 
Rescue Missions and “saved the 
fallen.” and reached the South later. 
This was when Williams was ap- 
proaching his twenties and from this 
man, whose name was Bridges, he 
caught the evangelistic spirit and 
took part in a work that was nearer 
to his present activities than any- 
thing he had felt so far. 


Spare Time Devoted 
To Social Service 

In the Avondale district outside o1 
Birmingham were the great textile 
plants. whose workers grew up in 
the destitution that was the curse 
of many industries in the South ai 
the turn of the century. Hard as 
his own lot had been. young Wil- 
liams saw these things far worse. 
He learned to pity. He saw men 
worn and old and unfit for work in 
the forties. carrying dinner to thei 
Wives and children working in the 
mills twelve hours a day until they. 
too, were scrapped and laid aside. 

With Bridges. young Williams 
went into this community in his 
spare hours—-by this time he had 


graduated into a clerkship in a 
haberdashery shop—and together 


they created without Knowing it, a 
crude social settlement. There on 
Sundays he helped teach reading 
and writing as well as the Scrip- 
tures. And in between played hase- 
ball. Yes, strange as it may seem, 
baseball on Sunday, for after prayer 
and counsel it was decided that, de- 
spite what the orthodox belief 


letter that eventually turned the 
boy still ambitious for the ministry 
toward the more practical work of 
the shepherd of a flock. 


Turned From Pulpit 
Te Do Social Work 


the zeal of the evangeuiist 
still upon him. Williams carriec 
his work further entirely unaided. 
He went into the coal mines workea 
by Negro convicts. He labore 
Sundays from early morn until latc 
at night. Meanwhile he had at- 
tended night school and finally w:. 
able to enter Maryville College .v 
finish his education and study jo- 
the ministry. There he cncountereu 
an influence that turned = him 
sharply aside from the path he had 
been following with such ardor. 
The study of sociology and po- 
litical economy attracted him, anu 
he sat under Arthur Calhoun, a 
brilliant and liberal thinker-—iu 
fact, so brilliant that he was soou 
forced to leave the school. As inne 
student delved into the writings oi 
of the great students of human re- 
lations he found himself dritting 
turther and further from the mer- 
tal confines that his early training 
had imposed upon him. The phi- 
losophies of his own heroes—Wasi- 
ington and Jefferson—he found, 
didn’t quite jibe with what he haa 
thought he thought. He became 
more and more interested in the 
scientific approach to the socia! 
problems and more and more anx- 
ious to ground himself in the prin- 
ciples that had been laid down by 


the scholars, and so, when the op- | 


portunity offered and he was ab'e 
to earn enough money at variou: 


jobs. which ranged from sign- 
painting to managing a Summer 
Chautauqua. he entered. the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati. 
War Service and 
Studies in France 

Then came 1914 and the we 
and the young man who had put 
away the idea of serving the 
church from the pulpit still yearned 
for “service” and when ne found 
that he would be able to g0 
to Paris with the Y. M. C. A. he 
readily accepted. Paris was his 
goal because there, the brilliant 
French philospher, Bergson then at 
the height of his popularity, was 
lecturing at the Sorbonne. Mr. 
Williams had read and admired his 


Assistant Director of Emergency Relief : 


the First Division reached France 
he couldn't resist joining the ranks 
of olive drab. Soon instead of serv- 
ing coffee to the Allies he was serv- 
ing shells to the Germans. He en- 
listed and without further training 
found himself at the front with an 
artillery section. He stayed with 


the First Division until the Armistice. 
marched’ 


but when his comrades 
across the Rhine he turned south- 
ward. The war was.over and his 
books were calling him. He secured 
a furlough and went to Bordeaux 
where, as in other European uni- 
versities, arrangements were made 
io receive American and _ other 
students who kad interrupted their 
college courses—cr had never had a 
chance to start tixem—to continue 
their studies. There he secured his 
doctor's degree. 

When the young soldier finaliy 
stepped off the boat and out of the 
field clerk’s office he was possessed 
of his discharge and his doctorai*. 
his sixty-dollar bonus and that con- 
fused sense of uncertainty whiea 
was the portion of most ex-service 
men. War wasn’t exactly a thing 
to settle one’s emotions or belief... 
It smashes many illusions. but it 
doesn’t built new ones. And beside 
his little flirtation with shrapne! 
and high explosives, there was the 
intensive course with the scholars, 
the rarified Bergsonian hours. and 
then the mud, blood and guns, fol- 
lowed by the carnest quiet at the 
university in the strangely deso- 
late atmosphere that followed th. 
armistice. Now the scholar-soldier 
was home again. and what to do? 


Back Home Turns 
Again to Church | 


Strangely enough—or not 
strangely, perhaps, despite the greai 
gulf of experiences that. separated 
the grown lad from the youth—aev 
turned back toward his first love-- 
the church. But it was a differe:' 
kind of a church than the one tha: 
had dominated his boyhood. He 
went, as a lay preacher. to a churc. 
in a little town across the river 
from Cincinnati where he hac 
worked and was Known, an eva..- 
geclical Lutheran. He soon built up 
a loyal congregation but shocked 
the church fathers with his virile 
but unorthodox teachings. They 
came to him and he knew that 
either he must go or the churca 
would lose its charter from the 
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‘Brings to His Task the 


Fe ervor Born of 
Evangelism 


He became recreation director for 
Cincinnati. Thence he was callea 
to Wisconsin to become secretary cf. 
the Wisconsin Conference of Socia! 
Work and was soon a part of the 
circle around Dr. John R. Con- 
mons, now retired from the faculty 
of the wniversity who was the ir - 
spiration of so many of the men 
now associated with the activitics 
of the New Deal. 

Mr. Williams’ work dealt with 
the study and furtherance of social 
legislation and he also held seminar 
courses at the University. For 10 
years he remained in Wisconsin ac- 
tive in the research and promulga- 
tion of welfare laws. Then he 
joined tne American Public Wel- 
fare Association. similar institutior 
operating in the national field. 
As his reputation grew Mr. Williams 
was borrowed from time to time by 
other States. He organized the 
Mississippi and the Texas relief ad- 
ministrations at the request of the 
governors. 


Calied to Capital to 
Assist in the CWA 


In 1933 Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins called Mr. Williams into his 
organization. making him field adc- 
ministrator in the Southwest. ard 
when the CWA was launched he 
was brought to Washington and 
made Assistant Administrator. 

Mr. Williams’ recreations, besides 
that which a wife and four boys 
provide, is golf and history and 
philosophy, but when you sit dow’. 
With him it is easier to imagixe 
him striding across the links than 
sitting with his nose in a book. His 
Keen eyes, his sharp features, his 
decided movements all bespeak 2 
man of force and action. He ha” 
a ready smile and is quick to put 
his mental finger on the trouole- 
spot in a situation. You have a 
fecling that his eye quickly would 
find the key log in a jam ane 
equally as quickly he'd be into thc 
water and after the snag. 

This Summer he has been actua: 
head of the great organizatio2 
which has some of the hardest of 
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TO HELP ‘THE “HELPLESS America’s Entry 


Into World Labor 


Research Group 


No ‘Back Door 
Into the League; How the 
Organization Seeks Better 

ork Conditions 


| America is now a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva, 
}It enrolled on August 20. 

Does this mean much or 
in either case, what? 

In the first place. it does not mean a 
back door entry into the League of Na- 
tions. The Labor Organization was 
founded separately from the League and 
its first meeting was held a vear before 
that body met. Austria and Germany 
joined it before they entered the League 
and Japan remains a member even after 
resigning from the League. All members 
‘Of the League of Nations, however, are 
members of the Labor Organization. 

The purpose of the International Labor 
Organization, or ILO, is the obtaining of 
improved labor conditions throughout the 
world. 

The ILO consists of a General Con- 
| ference, a Governing Body. and an Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

Employers Represented 

The General Conference is made up of 
cicicgations from the 59 nations now com- 
posing the membership. Each delegation 
consists of four persons, two representing 
the Government. one representing labor, 
and one representing employers, in each 
member Staite. The General Conference, 
therfore, comprises 236 members, 4 from 
each of the 59 member states. It might 
. be compared to a legislative body which 

receives and debates recommendations of 
‘its Governing Body. 

' The Governing Body is similar in duty 
to. a Congressional Committee, except 
| that it reports out recommendations in- 

stead of bills. It has 32 individual memes 
|bers, half of them governmental repre- 
| sentatives from the leading industrial 

countries and the ociher half representing 
‘in equal numbers the interests of em- 

ployers and labor. 

A Research Body 

The International Labor Office is a labor 

research body.. Its employes are recruited 

from all parts of the world. It is on the 
basis of their studies that recommenda- 
tions are made by the Governing Body to 
Conference. 

'. ‘The Conference, having debated and 
/adopted by a two-thirds majority any pro- 
posal, may then qdecide to make of it @ 
recommendation or a draft -convention. 

In either case it then goes for action to 

the various governments that are mem- 

bers of the ILO. 

A recommendation is a solemn sugges- 

tion that the government of each coun- 
/ury should pass legislation embodying. the 
-proposal.. A draft convention is a treaty. 
Before becoming ‘effective. it must, , of 
course, be ratified by the various nations. 
Once ratified, it is as binding as any 
other treaty. 

40 Conventions Drafted 

The ILO has adopted 40 draft conven- 
tions. One of them is the proposal for an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week. This con- 
vention was drawn up in 1919 and has 
been ratified by 19 nations. Other draft 
conventions have dealt with old-age pen- 

sions. child labor, workmen’s compcnsa- 
tion, and similar questions. 

The entry of the United States into the 
ILO. say foreign observers, will enable the 

‘ganization to study to greater advantage 
the NRA and other institutions of great 
interest to labor set up by the Roosevelt 
Administration. Organized labor in this 
country also welcomes the new move, see- 
ing in it an influence for the adoption of 
advanced labor legislation. 
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War on Parasites: 
Man Still the Loser 


International Control Necess 
sary. Declares Dr. Hall 


Mankind is still losing in the war with 
parasite pests of domestic animals. This 
is true, concludes Dr. Maurice G. Hall of 

‘the Department of Agriculture, both be- 
cause of the increasing concentration of 
these animals and improved communica- 
tion between different parts of the world. 

The growing airplane traffic between 
North and South America is regarded by 
Dr. Hall as a probable source of new 
tropical parasitic infections tor American 
domestic animals unless rigid quarantine 
is maintained. 

In some instances, points out Dr. Hall, 
man is losing his battle with parasites be- 
cause research has failed to discover anv 
effective mé¢ans of controlling them. But 
in many cases research is far ahead of 

‘practice. Because of the spread of pests 
oycr the world, he believes that eventually 
some means of both national and inter- 
national control must be developed. 

A few large-scale campaigns against 
parasites have shown that extermination, 
of livestock pests results in annual Sav- 
ings that equal or exceed the total cost 
of the campaigns. The attack on the 
cattle tick in the southern part of the 
United States is the mest familiar cx- 
ample 

Another trouble in the efforts to eradi- 
cate parasite pests, says Dr. Hall. is that 
men do not effectually exterminate the 
pest. “hey dispose of surplus parasites 
but usually leave enough so that by the 
following year the supply is about as 
usual, 


Housewives to Check 
Profiteering in Food 


|\Continued from Page 
family well on low-priced but nutritious 
foods 

The AAA uci rs Counsel said that 
the rise in food prices now under way ad- 
vanced the general level of prices only a 
little more than 3 per cent between April 
and July. Meats increased 6.7 per cent. 
cereals, 3.5 per cent; dairy products, 2.6 
per cent; other prices dropped two-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

However, those are average prices, and i 
they scarcely 1eflect the changes in prices 
of quality cuts of meat, or of some brands 
of other products. Milk recently has ad- 
vanced as much as 20 and 30 per cent in 
Some areas and meats have shot up. 


| ite | synod. The congregation demandei the Administration’s problems ol | he nee in the 
ited pérmissible profit under the present’ stood out in bright relief | might be, this recreation was the works and he was able to make an that he stay, but he felt he had no its hands. He has made the 
regime to investment of time, effort ang ®84!nst the drab and wearying | Lord’s work as much as learning rangement whereby he could at- | rieht to destroy the edifice, in the | cisions and answered the questions chops are god Mg: oe “d - ward. In 
the Word °that so many believea tend the lectures while he was eyes of the elders. so he went his that come from the White Hous, #80 and are neaced upward. 
view, aii returns on bonds, s. This, pe way and cast his lot with the hew- and there have been plenty ol then ized for several cities. with more in sight. 
ul ties, a: S capi , stimulus, of ritual an 1aps, was the first tempering of the He continued his studies until ers of wood and the drawers o: lately that required a quick and Butter promises to go much higher, and 
g , Worship, his father took no part. 


, America entered the war and, when 


strict. interpretation of the law's water outside the temple. certain response. . , the same is true of chickens and egg 
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Problem of Raising Money 


Sales Taxes Found Fruitful Source of Revenue 
—Turmoil Still Obtains in Louisiana— 
| Mississippi's Homicide Rate 


WOR SEVEN weeks Kentuckians have 

been paying a sales tax of “three 
rubies” on every dollars’ worth of retail 
purchases. To date the new levy has been 
paid with a good deal of rancor in many 
sections. 

The name “rubies.” used instead of pen- 
nies, was concocted by some disgruntled 
taxpayers from Governor Ruby Laffoon’s 
first name. 

Already the tax has become a political 
issue and some lawsuits are in the mak- 
ing. The tax, effective July 1, was passed 
over strenuous opposition from the State 
press and retail merchants. 

Delighted with it are many of the State's | 
120 county sheriffs who keep 2 per cent 
of what they collect in sales taxes, up to. 
$2,000. Also they are assured of at least. 
$1,000. 

The tax was written into the statute. 
books because the State needed the 
money. Two-thirds of the receipts go in- |, 
to the general fund and the rest is turned | 
over to the county road fund. | 


Sales Taxes in Other States 

BOUT half the States in the Nation | 

have sales taxes and they are fruit- | 
ful sources of revenue. West Virginia col- | 
lected $484,383.97 during July, according | 
to early compilations, and hopes the 
month’s receipts will soar over the half- 
million mark. 

The State expects to net at least six 
million dollars out of the sales impost | 
during the year. Collections for the first | 
four months totaled $2,254,267.18. 

Iowa is depending on its sales tax for | 
an income of about the same amount anc | 
believes it will pay $6,000,000 of the $6.- | 
460,000 designated by the assembly for the | 
year’s running expenses. A cut in the 
State property levy will ensue if the sales 
tax yield comes up to expectations. 


Taxes on Gasoline 
YOMING tax collections are picking 
up this year and more than half of 

the cities and towns are reporting better 
collections. Gasoline tax receipts are off- 
setting the loss in revenue from lower 
auto license fees. 

Gasoline -tax receipts in Montana are | 
running well ahead of last year. So far| 
they total $2,365,810, only a million dollars | 
less than collections for the entire 12. 
months of 1933. 

In Colorado the i1-cent tax on gasoline. 
levied for relief purposes, will be lifted. 
Aug. 31. 

Pending in the State is an initiated 
measure to place a tax on chain stores, 
filling stations run by: large companies, 
chain theatres and other chain-operated | 
places of business. 


Urban Tax Collection | 
NCIDENTALLY, a number of resource- 
ful cities are finding new ways of get- 

ing citizens to pay their local taxes, 
according to the Public Administration 
Clearing House. As a result, tax collec- 
tions are well ahead of last year in a’ 
large number of cities. 

Some cities have used relief workers for 
house-to-house canvassing, reminding tax- 
payers to pay what they owe. Others 
have used newspaper advertising, hand- 
bills, radio, public meetings, and letters. 


New York’s Income Tax 

T a cost of about $130,000, New York's 

* * legislature close@ its special Summer | 
&sion, which spemt six weeks in ardent | 
debate. Passed in the closing hours was | 
a new income tax of 1 per cent on gross | 
income, designed to raise $14,000,000. 
It places a charge of one cent on every 
dollar of income, subject only to ordinary | 
personal exemptions of $1,000 for single. 
persons and $2,500 for married persons. 
The tax was tied onto a bill appropriat- | 
ing $3,346,000 additional for education. An-| 
other bill to provide mortgage relief be- 
came tangled in the political web and) 
failed to emerge. 


Louisiana's Turmoil 
S Louisiana pondered rumors that the 
Legislature may be summoned shortly 
in another. special session more fuel 
was added to the raging political fires by , 
Representative Sanders, a political emeny 
of Senator Huey Long. ; 
Mr. Sanders appealed to Majority | 
Leader Byrns of. the Federal House of, 
Representatives to send a Congress com- 
mittee to New Orleans to watch the Sept. 
11 Congress primaries. He referred to the 

State as a “Hitlerized Louisiana.” 
According to President Roosevelt, the 
right of franchise and self-government 
still is being maintained in New Or- 
leans, although the situation has its com- | 
plexities. In making known his views | 
Aug. 24, the President pointed out that. 


' November, after the election. 


details the homicide situation.., 


duction 


city still continued to pile up a 
which now totals $1,600. 


White: 


is through the sales tax.” 

However, he announced later that he 
would not call a special session to iron out 
tax worries. The Assembly is scheduled 
to conclude its second special session in 


Milk in California 
N California a milk bottle is a milk 
bottle, and not an all-purpose con- 


tainer. O. A. Ghiggoile, supervisor of dairy | 25 per cent cut in wage rates and a 54- 
service, has just warned that it is illegal | hour week. 


to use milk bottles for anything but milk. | 
Many bottles are condemned because un- 
wholesome material is found in them 
when they are returned to distributors. 
Mr. Ghiggoile adds this broad hint: 
“Those who use milk bottles for making 
barders around flower gardens, or for 


storing acids, paints, or other substances | 


that render the bottles unfit for milk 
handling purposes, should remember that 


.| Such use may lead to a fine or jail sen- 


tence or both.” 


Safe School for Children 
ogre districts in Pennsylvania have 

been instructed to make school build- 
ings safe for children. The State Labor 
Department is making last minute efforts 
to see that its orders are executed, since 
opening of school is not far away and 
many districts have not complied. 

Since Pennsylvania’s bargain rates for 
auto tags became effective Aug. 1, more 
than 60,000 have been sold to auto owners. 
By the end of the month it is expected 
that mrore than 1,700,000 cars will have 
been registered. 


The State will stand for no interfer- 
ence in enforcing its regulations covering 
bees. Six owners of apiaries have been 
prosecuted for housing bees in illegal hives 
and for interfering with the work of in- 
spectors. 

An old Pennsylvania tradition has just 
been blasted by the State Historical Com- 
mission. According to old-time belief, In- 
dians obtained crude oil near Titustille for 
medicinal purposes. But the Commission 
finds that the pits discovered near the 
famous Drake well really were dug by 
the. Indians to obtain clay for pottery 
making. 


Crime in Mississippi 
ISSISSIPPI State Board of Health, 
gratified that the State has lost first 


place in the homicide record of the Na- 


tion, has just issued a pamphlet which 
In 1930 
Mississippi had a homicide rate of 25.7 
per 100,000 population. But in 1933, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Georgia all had 
higher rates than Mississippi’s 20.5. 

For the States 424 slayings, 139 were 
convicted and sentenced, five of them 
hanging. 


Drought and Wild Life 

entirely black spots 

to wild life. At least, that is the way 
it has worked out in Minnesota. The dry 
Spring season helped bob-white quail and 
a large crop resulted. Grouse, partrigdes 
and prairie chickens have survived the 
| drought in good condition, as have deer. 
_ Waterfowl, however, have suffered severely 
in their breeding ranges. Dried up sloughs 
and marshes left the scant hatch without 
their necessary water. 


Illinois City Out of Red 
SHTON, IIl., is a municipality out of 
the red. Free from debt, the com- 


/munity has more money than it needs; 


and the city council has informed its 
happy citizenry that there will be no city 


tax levy for the year 1934. 
The annual appropriation-has been 


years about $9,000. Recently, due to re- 
in assessed valuations, that 
amount has been cut and taxes lessened. 
Due to practical economies, moreover, the 
surplus 


Inheritance Taxes 
OMPTROLLER J. M. Lee reports the 
4payment of $795,603 into the Florida 


treasury by the trustees of the estate of 
the late Edward Goodrich Acheson, of St. 


Petersburg, Fla., and Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
previous State comptroller had appraised 
the estate at a little over $1,000,000 in 
value with a tax liability of $28,303; on 


reappraisal by Comptroller Lee, the prop- 
erty was assessed to include $7,000,000 in 


trust funds which were held by the court 
to have been established “in anticipa- 
tion of death.” Florida gets 80 per cent 
of the tax as collected by the Federal 
Government. 

The imheritance taxes were successfully 
protested in Kansas by attorneys for the 


“I knew the breakdown would cember but now hotels are worse off than | pleted of 1,000 railway employes and their | 
rome, and the only way it can be avoided |they were a year ago, according to Ed- , families. 


| 


For Hotel Owners 


FROM SECURITY TO POVERTY 


Irregular Work, Not Wage Cuts, the Cause of Lower In- 
comes, Says Labor Department 


Changes Asked in NRA Code to 
Lift Them Out of the Red 


Fondest wish of most hotel proprietors 
last year was that the 18th amendment be 
abolished. About 80 per cent of the hotel; A Statistical measure of the “slow re-, As a result of the curtailed incomes 
mortgages were in default; one out of| treat from relative security toward desti- | many of the families were forced into in- 
three could not earn taxes; one out of | tution,” which occurred in many work- | ferior houses, had to use shabby clothing, 
seven couldn’t make enough to cover pay | men’s families from 1929 to the Spring | eliminate many health needs, give up edu- 
rolls. 
They got repeal of prohibition in De-| the Department of Labor has just com-| the simplest forms of recreation. 


| Reduction in nilk supply was reported 
_ | by 115 families, all of them with children 
These families did not fare so badly. | under 16. Butter, meat, fresh fruits, and 
| vegetables were either reduced in quantity 
lor entirely eliminated from many of the 
family budgets. 


ward C. Romine, of the American Hotel ; 
Association. Mr. Romine gave the hotels’| points cut the Department, as many other 
side of the Blue Eagle code at a NRA/| Classes of workers, therefore the study of 
hearing Aug. 20 and asked for a number 
changes e. he | rregular employment an ort time,. 
blamed tk ‘usually a five, four, or three-day week. | with the most rigid economies. 
In general, he told the NRA. hotel men. 4S Well as the practice of demotion were |S@’S the a” many of the families 
want to simplify the code and avoid, more responsible for the lowered incomes Pee unable co ae their solvency. 
changes that would add to present bur- | of the railroad workers included in the, alee they entered the depression 
dens. Among such changes would be a/ Survey than direct wage reductions. |with substantial savings, and more than 
| Two-thirds of the men suffered losses | half owned or were buying their homes. 
of 20 per cent and one-half of them suf- of the of 
' ode, fered reductions of at least 30 per cent n arrears on their payments 
in income between July, 1929, and April, 44 owners had lost their homes. 
hearing, and Mr. Romine said the code | 1933. During 1932, two-thirds received | Under such conditions many of the 
must be modified or there is “no other less than $1,500, three-eighths less than families had to give up lodge, club, and 
recourse than to appeal to the courts for $1,000 and one-tenth less than $500. | even church membership. Subscriptions 
the right to exist.” - . To further complicate matters, many to newspapers and periodicals were can- 
For hotel workers, Hugo Ernest of San. families faced increased responsibilities.;celed by 135 families and. many of the 
Francisco said the code changes proposed | More than a fifth of them took into their; families reported they had not seen a 
by the hotels were designed to permit less | homes friends or relatives who had lost| movie for two, three, or even four years. 
efficient places operate without loss. Labor | their regular means of support and many | One man described his family’s Sunday 
troubles were laid to “constant pressure | helped neédier families with cash or gro- recreation thus: “And so Sunday comes 
upon underpaid employes.” ‘ceries. /and we just sit.” 


Representative Sabath 


New Dean of the House 


New Dean of the House of Representa- 


tives is Czechoslovakian born Adolph J. 
Sabath, Illinois Democrat. 


Representing the fifth Illinois district 


| for the last 28 years and up for reelection 


this year, Mr. Sabath succeeds the late 
Speaker Henry T. Rainey, who served the 
House for 30 years. 


Representative Sabath is no stranger 


to the powerful Rules and Democrati¢e 
Steering Committees. He is also chaire 
man of the special House committee in- 
vestigating real estate bondhouders’ Pro- 
tective Committees. 


of 1933, is furnished by a study which | cational Advantages, and eliminate even | 


Consider the dilution. 


when choosing 
an antiseptic or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 
choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chryster Butiding, New York 


—after enjoying 
_ the supreme comfort of 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


T'S a sight for weary eyes to see the brisk, fresh, 


snappy-looking passengers alighting from 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains. 


cities are creatures of State governments. | 46 estates involved. Kansas repayment | 


represents 35 per cent of the $126,222.19 
refund owed by the State under the court 
' decision. Much of the funds derived from 


Ohio Seeks More Revenue 


[)EMAND for another mecting of the No lagging in ther steps, no smoke in she 


Ohio assembly during September is) 
being heard in the State as financing of | 
schools and local governments becomes | 
more of a problem. Said Governor’ 


the original collection of the taxes was 
deposited in banks that still remain 
closed. The largest check, $27,220, goes 
to the Flagler estate in New York. 


EVERYBODY CAN BE EXPERTS > 
WHEN THEY PURCHASE LIQUOR 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


the first time since the end of last 
year; from December to June more 
than $24,000,000 was collected in 
duties on imported liquors and 
wines; in July, only a littie over 


mbus Balt; 
$1 999 000. A j d t Colu 4 ot jest” "ore 
weather, the revenue from beer _ Recovery Administration. The fa.r 


taxes hit a new post-prohibition 


as special taxpayers in both dry 
and wet States, Federal occupa- 
tional taxes of from $20 to $100. 
THE WINE CODE 


A code of labor provisions for the | 


| eyes, no trace of fatigue in their bearing They're 


feelin’ fit and rarin’ to go. Genuine ait-condi- 
tioning is the chief reason for their well-being; 


but delicious meals, cheerful furnishings, pleasant 


the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


diversion in the lounge \cars, and, most of all, 


sound sleep, contribute to the grand total. Try 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you om 


INSIST UPON IT! 


_ trade practices code for the indu.- P 
high; $25,316,018. This represented | ty the trom Washington. You ll be a better man for it. 
about one-sixth of the total inter- | in December. September 12 is se’ white ch Newpo™ 
oll collection for the | as the date on which the labor pro - Lou 


At the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, incidentally, they have an- 
swered the question: “Why are oc- | 
cupational taxes as liquor dealers | 
paid by persons in dry States?” Be- 
cause in dry States the authorized 
sellers of distilled spirits, such as 
the druggists, must procure Federa' 
retail liquor dealers’ stamps. There 
are at present 6,666 wholesale liqucr | 
dealers, 207,382 retailers, 17.630 
wholesale malt liquor dealers, and 
230,322 malt liquor retailers paying 


visions shall become effective, th :. 
allowing time to consider possible 
objections. 

Within sixty days after the code 
becomes effective, the Wine Pro- 
ducers Association and the Eastern 
Wine Growers Association are re- 
quired to amend their constitutions 
and by-laws to “remove inequita- 
ble restrictions” now contained in 
them. The set-up of the Code Au- 
thority, practically the same as that 
approved in December, is under the 


jurisdiction of the FACA. 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 
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~Goxernment has been successful. 
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A New Program 
For the AAA as 
Drought Wanes 


Modifications in the Crop 
Curtailment) System 2s 
Surpluses Vanish; Con- 
trol to Continue 


Frost in North Dakota and Minnesoia. 

Temperatures down in the forties 
‘hnrough the Northwest. 

Heavy rains in Texas and Oklahoma. 

These items, coming on top ot wide- 
spread moisture readings during the pas! 
week, heralded what looked like a final 
break in the devastating 1934 drought. 

Rain and lower temperatures came too 
jate to save much of the vears crops 
throughout the Middle West. But they 
have brought reliet to humans and water 
and green pastures ior millions of live- 
sLOcK 


AAA PROGRAM 
change in the weather found Henrer 

Wallace and Chesicr Davis. operators 
of the country’s vast farm experiment, 
ready to gamble agai on 1935. 

The drought problems have been con- 
sQlidated and turned over to a new de- 
partment. That permiis the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Administrator of 
AAA to plan for the future, 

Plans agreed upon. or in 
formulation, call tor: 

1. Reduction in wheat acreage by 10 
rer cent, instead of 15 per cent called lor 
in 1934 

2, Reduction of corn acreage by an un- 
determined amount. 

3. Probable reduction of cotton acreage. 
but by an amount much less than the 40 
per cent in 1934. 

4. A broader 


process of 


effort to bring voluntary 


farmer cooperation. and to sound ltarmer 
sentiment. 
BAN ON SURPLUSES 
| OW, it is asked. can Officiais fly in 


the face of late and propose another 
program of crop curtailment aiter what 
happened during the present year? 

The answer is thai Secretary Wallace 
feels that there 's only a 1.000-to-1 chance 
that nature again will play the pranks 
tnat she plaved during the season now 
raWing to-a close. 

And, if nature should be bountiful, 
then, without control of production, there 
acein would be burdensome surpluses at 


the end of 1935. Such. at least, is the 
reasoning in the AAA. 
President Rooseveli has said that ‘in 


spite of a prospective shortage of some 
ioxis and in spite of anticipated price 
mncreases. there would be no change in the 
farm: policy. 

President happenings simply lend tar- 
ginle support to the President's stalte- 
ments, 


WHEAT SITUATION: 

TEYAKE the case of wheat. While the 
country, even wiih the shortest crop 

in 30 vears. faces no shortage of bread 

rain, sull it has less than a normal supply 

in prospect for the coming vear. 

The Governmen: could permit the 
farmers who sign contracts to plant their 
normal acreage in order thai with ta. 
growing weaiher in 1935 the could 
buld up a comforiable surplus. This 
then would serve as insurance against a 
possible shortage again in the 
season. 

Howev-r. the AAA hus decided te gamble 
on the weather and offer tarmers a con- 
tract calling for a 10 per ceni acreag* 
reduction... This would 62.000.000 
acres in Wheat against 59.000,000 this 
vedr. From these acres a normal produc- 
tion would be from 750.000,000 to 800.000.- 
N00 bushels. The country’s actual domes- 
tic needs are about 625.000.000 bushels. 

Normal production on sinaller acreage 
would give the country about 175,000.000 
bushels more than it can use. In sight is 
no broad export demand. so that this sur- 
plus is considercd by Mr. Wallace to be 
adequate. 

Whai would happen in case of a 1935 
drought is another matter. 


CORN SHORTAGE 


the same Siluation jis in 

Sight in corn. Because of drought. 
the corn crop pyroniises to be a bilhon 
bushels under normal. There will be an 
actual feed shortage, as far as livesiock 
is concerned. 

But because oj that shoriage million. 
of head of catile and sheep are to be 
killed. When 1935 rolls around there will 
be fewer animals to eat corn 50 that the 
need for a large crop will be lessened. 
To remove restrictions on planting might 
open the way to heavy 1935 production and 
a@ glut of corn that would break the mar- 
ket badly and stimulate heavy production 
of hogs and cattle. 

So production coniro] is in 
this commodity. 

Likewise some control is planned for 
cotton. The extent of this control. how- 
ever, 18 to depend on the attitude of the 
cotton growers. Thev are to have a chance 
to vote on a continuance of the Bankhead 
restriction law that limits the 1934 crop 
to 10,000,000 bales of tax-free cotton, 


PRICE-FIXING LOANS. 

S this future crop control policy 

‘ folds. so does another phase of 
activity come Out into relief. 

This second phase is the loaning on 
crops to assure farmers a minimum re- 
turn. This is a species of price fixing. 

Thus. the announcement was made that 
faimers could borrow from the Govern- 
ment 12 cents a pound on their coiton 
holdings. Under the terms of that loan 
contraci. the farmer agrees that if the 
price goes above 12 cents and is there 
when the Joan matures, he will sell his 
and pay ithe Government its money 
back with 4 per cent interest added. , 

But if the price of cotton goes below 12 


sight for 


un- 
AAA 


cents a2 pound ana is at thaf lower level 
When the loan the Government 
takes the cort®On. put gets no interest. At 


the same time the farmer is free from any 
other responsibility. The Government 
takes the loss, not the farmer. 

The farmer, realiy..gets a price guar- 
antee. That guarantee last year was 10 
cents a pound on co‘ion and 45 cents a 
bushel on corn. 

The corn loans are not to be made on a 
higher basis during the present season. 
but old loans are béing extended to Janu- 
ary 1. Thev matured August 1. By ex- 
tending the loan thc Government actually 
bolsters the market by keeping the ac- 

cumulated supply of corn from coming to 
market in quantity. 

AS far as its first year’s experience with 
this type of operation is concerned. the 
About 
87,000,000 bushels of corn against which 


THE NRA WEEK 


AND 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


FATE OF GENERAL JOHNSON MAY DETERMINE POLICIES—QUES- 
TION OF MORE LABOR POWER AND MORE COMPETITION 
SHORTER HOURS FOR WORKERS 


POLICIES thet will govern NRA 
in the immediate future still are 
wrapped up in the fate ol General Hugh 
Johnson. Afier his recent experience. the 
General is ready to stusijiute lor “on 
again, off again, Finnegan. 

One moment he is on ‘he outside of 
White House conferences looking in. The 
next moment he is on the inside looking 
out. cheered and expecting to have things 
his own way. But a moment later the 
NRA administrator is found again on the 
outside wondering what g¢ on within. 

As a result of ihis jockeying. two de- 
velopments now stand out. One is ‘ha 
General Johnson 1s to continue as ad- 
ministrator of NRA during the interim 
between now and the time Congress de- 
cides on a permanent form for the re- 
covery organizaison. But. as administra- 
tor. the General will be shorn of control 
over poliev, through creation of govein- 
ing board. 

The second is that President Roosevei’ 
is devoting attention to a permanent NRA 
set-up. However. the studies in this fieid 
still are in their initial stage and will take 
shape slowly. The President is ready to 
sav. though. that prohibition against. child 
labor. minimum Wage and maximum hour 
requiremenis, and regulation of unfair 
trade practices will be part of prospective 
new NRA. 


* 
TWO.ISSUES AT STAKE 
the battle that has been going 
in Washington between General John- 
son on one side, and Donald Richberg aud 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. on 
the other, concerns the immediate future 
of ihe Recovery Administration. And. 
spite of denials by the parties concerned. 
there has been a battle. 


Th dispuie revolved around the furm 
that NRA is’ to take in the next few 
months. The General wanted a _ board 


which he could head and dominate. That 
would give him control of the policy as 
well as the administration. Mr. Rich- 
berg and Miss Pe:kins wanted a _ board 
that would formuiate policies that then 
would be carried ou’ by the administrator. 
They won. The details of the new gov- 
erning organization for NRA are to be 
determined at Hyde Park. Sept. 10. 

But. it is asked. why all-of the im- 
portance attached ‘o the form of admuin- 
istration? The answer is that two is- 
sues, principally, are at stake. Thev we: 

1, Whether or nut Section Ja of the 
NRA—the section guaranteeing labor the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
with representatives Of its own choosing 

>hnall be more vigorously eniorced. 

2. Whether or not price control and 
other NRA features that may be promot- 
ing What are known as “monopolistic 
practices” shall 5e and made 
less effective. 

, General Johnson has been on ‘he side 
of thoye who would move warily in 1toster- 
ing a growth of labor power. Also he has 
been on the side of those who feel that ir 
industry is to be asked to pay fixed mini- 
mum Wages thei it should be permitted 
to have some control over the prices oj 
Its goods and the practices of 1's members. 
CENTER OF CONTROL 
\\ HAT the country appears 10 be wii- 
nessing is the approach of decisions 
that will shift, at least slightly, the center 
of industrial power. 

On the one side are Mr. Richberg and 
Miss Perkons urging President Rooseveit 
to throw more Government support be- 
hind labor. and to withdraw some sup- 
port irom, industry by limiting its control 
over Competition. 

Ou the other side is General Johnson, 
cautioning delay in encouraging labor and 
uraing a continuance of most NRA poli- 
cies governing prices. 

Mr. Roosevelt appears 
his support behind’ the 
enis. to the ¢xtent. al 
for an interim board 
policy making in NRA 

General Johnson has looked upon the 
Recovery Administrution as an agency 
through which indusiry could run its own 
affairs with a minimum of 
on the part of ihe Federal Government. 
He has litile regard for the Federal Trade 
Commission--the trust busting agency of 
the past—and leels that its methods and 


thrown 
oppon- 
that he is 
will dominate 


tu have 
Johnson 
least. 
that 


- -— 


pup 


Jouns were made alieady has been igui- | 
dated and paid for with interest. About 
200.000.0000 more remains under seal. 

This success is due to the fact that 
prices has risen owing to the drought, 


REGULATING SUPPLY 
[i XPERIENCE With crop loans on cot- 

4 ton and corm has convinced AAA of- 
ficials that this policy of stabilization by 
lending can be developed into an instru- 
ment of broad policy. 

Under study is a system of crop loans 
that would serve to build up reserves of ' 
food other products on the farm. 
These reserves thus would be kept away 
from the markets. but would be available 
In time of need. They would. in effect. be 
under the contro! ot the Government. 

By lending at i:me of harvest. when 
normally the weigni of marketing causes 
prices to decline, the Government believes 
that it can induce more orderly market- 
ing and uniformly higher prices for farm- 
ers. The official idea is that this action 
cults down the chance tor speculators to 
profit by the financial weakness of farm- 
ers Who must market after harvest to ob- 
tails Cush. 


‘PARITY’ FOR HOGS 
sepsalional rise in the price of hogs 
continued during the past week. 
Values of these animals have risen more 
than $2.50 a hundrewieght in the past 
month and more than $3.75 in the past 
three months. The rapidity of the rise is 
unprecedented. 

Al present, when farmers add to the 
price they receive in the market the $2.25 
hundredweight processing tax payment. 
ihey now are neiting what amounts to 
“parity” prices for their hogs. The re- 
‘urn during the week was around $9.50 
counting the open market price of $7.40 
and the tax of $2.25. 

These are prosperity prices for farmers 
who have hogs. They bear out the claims 
of the AAA that the program followed by 
it Would bring higher prices eventually. 
When the present returns are compared 
with the $4 and Iess, paid a year ago, the 


_extent of the rise is best appreciated. 


This all means higher-priced pork chops 


_for the winter. j 


“Steel Labor 


interference ; 


lo duty. 


policies are totally unfitted to serve in 
solving present-dav industrial problems. 

Mr. Richberg and Miss Perkins, how- 
ever, feel thai there must be more com- 


petition. They have been joined in this 
view by the President. 

x* * 
GEN. JOHNSON’S FUTURE 

now is whether General 


( UESTION 

e Johnson will be a willing servant of 
some policy-making board. 

The NRA Administrator has told news- 
papermen tha’ he wanted to be relieved 
of the details of policy-making. But. in 
the past. he has been the dictator ol 
policy as Well as administration and has 


been jealous of that power. and difficult 
to influence. His personal ideas had a 
habit of prevailing. 

Alsc. the question is whether in legis- 


lating permanently, Congress will be asked 
to create an NRA that stands as a sep- 
arate agency or whether its powers will 
be divided up among existing agencies. 
Already the National Libor Relations 
Board is tunctioning through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Trade practice features 
of a permanent NRA might be assigned 
to the Federal Trade Commission. Other 
features could be parcelled out. But Mr. 
Roosevelt said that on the subject of .t 
future set-up he was as much in the dafk 
as anvone else. because studies were jus’ 


now being made. 


x * 
FEWER HOURS: HIGHER WAGES 

A straw showing the direction of the 
President's attitude toward demands ‘i 
labor might have been seen in an execu- 
tive order affecting the cotton garmen=s 
industry. 

Mr. Rooseveli has Girected that this in- 
dgustrv shall cut the hours of ius emploves 
by 10 per cent to 36 in one week and shall 
raise wages trom 10 to 11 per cent. This 
affects 5.000 plants hiring 200.000 workers 
and is expected to bring reemplovmentit o7 
at least 10,000 persons. 

Labor officials saw in 
order the possible basis for settlement of 
the controversy now affecting the whoie 
cotton textile industry. with the threat of 
a Strike of 300,900 workers. 

But economists saw in the order another 
element affecting prices at a time when 
uldusiry is finding that the price leve! 
even now is affecting the volume of con- 
sumption. Cotton goods have been selling 
slowly under eNis'ing prices. There is 
pressure’ for a ieduttion. but added ex- 
pense in’the torm of wages and lowered 
hours is hardly couducive to price cuts, 

2 @ 
STEBL AND ITS CODE 
ww OMETHING new to think about has 
\" been given NRA officials by reports 
that some important steel industry execu- 
tives favor scrapping the industry's code 
of fair Competition. That code now is 
operate wntil the present Recovery Law 
expires next June unless its cancellation 


‘is asked by three-quarters of the members 


The basis of dissatistaction is largely 
over the labor previsions of the law. ‘The 
steel industry is deeply opposed to union- 
vation of iis workers, and if the National 
Board reaches decisions thai 
would open the way to increased labor 
power in the industry, some of the most 
important units mught turn against NRA. 

However. there now impends a couri 
test of the new Labor Board's power and 
pending court decisions that .will clarify 
the law. there is expected to be no direct 
move ‘o remove the code. The steel in- 
dusiry has done much under its NRA 
code to spread en:piovnient and to in- 
crease Wages. A three months’ trial with 
that instrument of self-government re- 
sulted in its renewal for the lite of the 
Recovery Act. 

But. as in other indusiries. there is deep 
concern over the implications of Section 
7a of the NIRA. 

CHECK ON RACKETEERS 
(x= of the worries of NRA Officials 
grows trom the opportunities that 
codes can open to racketeers. General 
hes ins all, of the checks 


| 
the President's 


other. 


KF raming NR A Codes 


For Tobaceo Men 


Proposal Agreeable to Great 
Bulk of Cigarette Makers 


Makers of more than 95 per gent of the 
cigarettes which Americans smoke are 
agreed on the terms of the proposed NRA 
code tor the industry. The code was gone 
over in detail at a hearing held Aug. 21 
by the NRA. It also covers makers ol 
snuff. chewing tobacco and other torms oi 
smoking tobacco. 

A 40-hour week and minimum wages of 
25 vents an hour are proposed but spokes- 
men ior a number of tobacco workers 
asked for a shorter week—-as short as 20 
hours—-and higher pay. 


Also arguing for higher wages. wa- 
Marie Correl Malitskyv. of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. In addi- 


tion, she suggested that homework be pro- 
hibited. 

Ira M. Ornburn, president of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America. 
offered statistics relating to labor cond:- 
tions in the industry. A doubling of the 
labor cost would add about one-fourth of 
1 per cent to the cost of a package ol 
cigareites, he said. 

Accuracy of many of Mr. Ornburn’s 
figures was questioned by S. Clay Williams 


Chairman of the industry's code com- 
mittee. 
Arguing for a 20-hour week. Mr. Orn- 


burn said that speed of cigarette-making 
machines has jumped from 500 to 1.000 
or more a minute in the last three vears 
One manufacturer is trving out machines 
Which turn out 2,100 cigarettes a minute, 
he 


that he could think of to block the mus- 
use of code power. 

Now, however, two bombings have 0oc- 
curred that smack of the racket days with 
their intimidation. One was in Chicago 
and another im. Brooklyn, 

The Chicago case involved 4 printer. 
Who operates a shop paying higher than 
unION Wages, 
code prices for its output. He refused to 
follow orders that his prices be boosted 40 
per cenit, and he continued to operate a 
non-union shop. A bomb now has par- 
tially wrecked his plant. 

In Brooklyn the home of the secretary 
to the cloak and suit code auihoritv was 
bombed. The code official was represented 
aS having been active in bringing en- 
forcement of the NRA requirements. 

Racketeers always have achieved their 
aims by intimidation of one kind or an- 
Bombs may be an effeciive means 
of getting code enforcement in some in- 
dustries, where other methods fail. 

x * : 


NATIONAL AND STATE CODES 


( ‘ONFLICT betwee national NRA code: 
‘ and the State codes in effect in New 
Jersev and a tew other States. has been 
a source of confusion ior the Recovery 
Administration, 
Now a stalemeni.o! policy has been an- 


nounced as the resuli of a conference be- | 
‘tween General Johnson and Gov. 


A. Harr’ 


Moore, of New Jersev. Under this policy 


the national organization is dominant in’ 


all except service industries, with which .t 
does not concern itself. 
x * * 


QUESTION OF FINANCE. 


€ bens question of code authority financ- 

inig continues to be troublesome to tne 
Recovery Administration. Collections for 
the suppori‘of this new svstem of self-gov- 
ernment are reporied to be slow. Enforce- 
ment Of a taX program also is proving 
difficult. 

Several industries are aflecied by more 
than one code and the question of dupli- 
Cation in levies has arisen. Now an ad- 
ministrative order has been issued by 
General Johnson which siops code au- 
theritv collections except by the authority 
which governs the principal line ot busi- 


ness of the concern affected. 
Thus general merchandise stores in 
small towns, and department stores and 


Wholesale establishiments in cities, are re- 
ported to have be n harrassed by a varieiv 
of code authorities. all seeking to collec! 
assessinenis for the support of their or- 
ganization. 

The temporary order, permitting the re- 
tailer or the wholesaler to pay only one 
assessment. and that to the authority most 
directly affecting it. is temporary. A 
lormula to make it permanent, but at the 
same time to assure adequate financing 
for the various code authorities, now is 
wor | out. 


THE STORMY LABOR FRONT: 


MORE BIG STRIKES LOOMING 


i\Continued jrom Page 3.| 


made toward settlement of the 
Aluminum dispute. involving the 
employes of the American Aluini- 
num Company of America. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has been seeking to bring 
the two sides together, but without 
success. The union is demanding 
that the company recognize its 
right to represent emploves in col- 
lective bargaining and that the 
company “check off” union dues of 
all workers, the funds then to be 
turned over to the organization. 
This the concern has refused to do. 


‘BUS DRIVERS 


In itself the strike of Chicago bus 
drivers is relatively unimportant. 
The drivers are out. but the buses 
are running. This strike was called 
atter the NLRB had found that the 
company discharged employes for 
union organizing activities. It or- 
deredahat the Blue Eagle displayed 
by the concern be withdrawn. This 
Withdrawal was ordered August 23 
aller considerable delay. 

However, out of a minor disturb- 
ance there threatens a strike of all 
street car and elevated line em- 
ployes in sympathy with the bus 
drivers. A strike of that kind would 
tie up transportation in an area 
supporting 4,000,000 persons. 
GENERAL JOHNSON 


By accepting a ruling of the NLRB. 
General Hugh Johnson avoided having to 
decide whether his own Blue Eagle should 
be Withdrawn. 

Tae General had discharged John L. 
Donovan, an emplove of NRA. and head 
of the union of Recovery Administration 
Employes. The discharge was based on 
the ground of inefficiency and inattention 
The union, however, contended 
that it was because of the General's ob- 
jection to union activity. 

The Labor Board, after an investigation, 


sided with the union and ordered the em- 
plore’ reinstatment. Said the Board: 

wen when the NRA is engaded in 
compelling employers to observe strictly 
the provisions of Section Ta. it should, 
in dealing with its own employes. carry 
out the purposes of that section with even 
more scrupulous care than might be ex- 
pected of ordinary emplovers.” 

General Jonnson accepted this admoni- 
tion and Mr. Donovan went back to work. 


LOCKOUTS 


Two cases. which are alleged by cm- 
ploves to represent lockouts by emplovers 
have come betore Government agencies. 

In one, involving a Brooklyn furniture 
factory, the concern closed down its plant 
in Brooklyn and reopened over in New 
Jersey. under another name. The union 
contended that.this operation was carried 
on in an effort to break a contract with 
the workers. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
now has ordered ihe company to reinstate 
at their old wages as many of its former 
emploves as may wish to work at the new 
lecation. Otherwise it faces citation for 
violation of Section 7a of NIRA and the 
Withdrawal of its Blue Eagle. 

The other case involved a steel com- 
pany at Portsmouth, Ohio. This com- 
pany. the Whechng Steel Corporation, is 
charged by emploves with locking out its 
5.000 emploves because they formed a 
union. The work cf the company then is 
represented as having been transferred to 
other plants. 

The steel concern, however, maintains 
that the plant was closed down because of 
lack of orders. 

A lockout is the emplovers’ counterpart 
for the strike of emploves. But under the 
law as interpreted by the NLRB, a lock- 
out for the purpose of breaking a union, 
Or preventing formacion of a union, would 
be illegal. Involved in this form of em- 
plover activity ‘s the closing of a plant. 
It really represents a strike by the em- 
plover by denying workers the right to 
work. just aS a surike of employes is de- 
signed to prevent cmpiey ers from working 
their plants. 


but which charges less than’ 
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WHAT THE NEW FEDERAL 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 


however, it had appeared that cooperation 
between NRA and NLRB was to be con- 
spicuous by its absence. A word from 
President Roosevelt is understood to have 
changed all that. 

Still awaited is a decision by the board 
in the case of the Houde Engineering 
Company of Buffalo. In that case there 
will be determined the issue of whether or 
not a majority vote of employes of a com- 
pany on the question of collective bargain- 
ing shall bind all employes. Around that 
issue revolves much of the discord over 
Section 7a as «pplied to several of the ma- 


Securities and 
Exchange Commission 


( VER-THE-COUNTER markets are pro- 

viding the most absorbing business 
for the new Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Conferences with representatives of the 
over-the-counter markets are being held 
regularly by the Commission. The 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. leaves 
the type and degree of Federal regula- 
tion’ over these markets up to the Com- 
mission. which is now seeking to deter- jor industries. 
inine the nature of the problem before it.) The union in the cotton textile industry, 

Representatives of the Federal Reserve threatening a strike, has asked that the 


Board, the body which regulates margins Labor Relations Board assume jurisdiction 
under the Exchange Act. also.are being over the dispute to take the place of the 
called in for the conferences. industry's own board. 

While these discussions go on. the xe tk 
stock exchanges and the issuers of securi- . 
{ies quoted on stock exchanges are seek- Federal Housing 
ing to complete the registration required Administration 


by the Commission. The Commission, 
which previously had announced that 
, ernization loans fairly well under 


listed securities would have to be regis- ; ans 

tered by Sept. 15, last week made an ex- Way. Housing Administrator Moffett last 

ception for companies in financial re- week turned his attention to the next im- 
portant stage ot the administration's 


orgenization such as bankruptcy 
sti ‘uction. 


As a gesture of compliance with the new 


ITH insurance plans for home mod- 


te Limiting the insurance to “economi- 
Moffett’s answer to real estate speculators 


and exchange act a part of its regulations. 
binding on all members. The exchanges 
are required to enforce the law on their 
members. 

Reports that the Federal regwations 
on the controversial question of margins 
were drawn and being circulated in New 
York cropped up last week but could not 
be confirmed. 

Francis P. Bfassor was selected secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

He formerly was connected with the 
Civil Servie Commision and the Interna! 
Revenue Bureau. 


and others who might attempt to utilize 
the housing funds for shoddy pieces ot 
construction. Already at work is a skele- 
ton crew busv mapping a serviceable mort- 
gage insurance policy. Low-cost housing 
applications continue io swell the dail) 
mail of the administration. 
Financial institutions which have ac- 
cepted the insurance contracts under the 
Modernization Credit Plan total 3,963, ot- 
ficials stated on Aug. 21. 
With the housing campaign in full 
swing has, come this last week an illus- 
‘traled pamphlet advising communities 
how thev can get the greatest benefit trom 
| the National Housing Ac!. Officials pre- 
‘dict more tavorable results through in- 
dividual efforis than through’ mass or- 
ganizations abd appeals. 

Latest report of operations of 
Owners Loan Corporation. covering the 
week ended Aug. 17. indicates further 
sharp reductions in the number of new 
applications ior home mortgage relief. 
Factors involved, according to officials, are 
larger volume of loanable funds available 
from other sources, both Federal and pri- 
vate capital, and a clearer recognition by 
home owners who are not in actual dis- 
tress that their applications would not 
be eligible for Corporation loans. 


* 
National Labor 


Relations Board 
] ECISIVE and undeiaved action char- 
acterize the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board. This new agency 
to deal with labor disputes is moving 
through its docket of cases just’ about as 
rapidly as it fills. 

The Board is hewing to the line in ap- 
piving the principles of Section 7a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. This 
past week it went so far as to find Gen- 
eral Johnson himself guilty of violating the 
lsbor provisions of the NRA and ordered 

| him to reinstate an employe discharged for 


the Home 


, What the Board determined were union 

activities. ‘ 
Recommendations are flowing over to Federai Communications 

NRA from the NLRB asking that Blue Commission 


Eagles be removed from concerns found to 

have violated the labor section of the law. ager will be no radio or press censor- 
Four withdrawals were ordered by the ship from the administration of the 
| compliance division of the Recovery Ad- Federal Communications Commission. “It 
ministration in one day. For some time. is impossible to conceive that the Amer- 


The Biggest Trade. 
That. of Service 


One of Every Five Working 
Cater to the Public 


Biggest of all industries is that of 
supplying 125 million or more Americans 
with goods and commodities. service. and 
amusement. 

Looking over the work that is provided. 
the Census Bureau finds that one out of 
every five persons in the Nation's pay 
rolls comes under this industrial group. 

December, it seems. with the holiday 
selling rush. is easily the biggest job 
month for these workers. Then comes a 
January let-down when employment is 
about at its lowest. although February is 
just about as bad, if nol worse. 

For the rest of the vear, Work picks 
up month by month in the selling. service 
and amusement lines. 

In all. some eight million men and 
women earned their bread and butter this 
Way in 1933, the Bureau learns trom its 
survey of Amcrican business. About one 
out of tour were either proprieiors or 
partners, 


ican sonata would tolerate censorship,” de- 
clared Geores Henry Pavne, vice chairman 
of the telegraph division of the Commis- 
sion, in a radio address last week. Citing 
the freedom of the press since 1735, Mr. 
Payne, however, iound a need for regula- 
tion and a guarding against malefactors. 

The same dav an order from the Com- 
mission. acting to prevent unregulated 
trafficking in radio facilities, required all 
broadcasting stations to submit, before 
September 1. detailed information regard- 
ing stock ownership. The following in- 
formation must be supplied, by licensed 
stations which are corporations: 

Lists of stockholders and amount of 
stock held by each. 

Whether stock is voted by any one other 
than the person in whose name it is is- 
sued. 

List of officers and directors of corpora- 
tion and amount of stock held by each. 

Any other agreement with individuals or 
corporations tending to affect conduct or 
control of broadcasting station’s business. 

First hurdle to be encountered by the 
Commission is a protest from the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission and other 
States objecting to. Federal rules on ap- 
praising telephone property. The point at 


-issue involves the rate of depreciation in 
‘Valuing public utilities. Marvland contends 


the Federal accounting order upsets its 
whole system of valuation and runs coun- 
ter to present practices of the State com- 
mission. 

“At the earliest practicable date” the 
ICC was directed b:* the Commission to 
complete an evaluation of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, its subsidiaries 
and affiliates. The survey by the ICC will 
be turned over to the Commission, which 
will conduct all future evaluation. 

Chief engineer of the Commission will be 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe. who held the same post 
under the old Federal Radio Commission. 
Assisting will be A. D. Ring, W. G. H. Ring, 
and E. J. Jett. 


To the 1167 


‘The purpose of The United States 


phases of controversial questions and toe 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD 5. 
—This is intended to be an intimate sur- 
vey of the present day situation with an 
eve to the future. It is designed to tell 
you what to expect and what to prepare 
for. (If put in “Washington letter” form 
this kind of information would cost many 
times the subscription price of The 
United States News.) This is to be found 
on page one. | 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TO- 
DAY—This is a brief summary for the 
busy readers brought up to the minute, 
and gives a quick picture of national af- 
fairs of the week immediately preceding 
its publication. It is brought up to date 
as of noon on Saturday immediately pre- 
ceding its receipt by you. 


THE PE 


New Deal. 


in government 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S WEEK—So much interest at- ministrations, 


taches to what the President himself 

, does that we devote these two columns 
every week to a story of the sequence of 
events in the White House. It is an in- 
teresting story of the work of the most 
important personality in government to- 
day. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
—Most people do not have time to read 
long articles on foreign affairs or to di- 
gest the many cablegrams that come 
from different parts of the world. In 
this feature time is saved for vou and a 
summarized analysis is made of the 
whole international scene. 


affairs. 


Circulation Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


wee. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us During the Week of Aug 
Receiving Their First Copy of The United States News 


.20 and Who Are 


News is. to present each week a comprenen- 
sive review and analysis of the activities of gove nment, 

The news articles are prepared under r tai Instructions to our staff to gather all 
>xplain them impartially. 

The signed articles, whether by government officials or persons outside of pub- 
lic life, represent the viewpoint of their respective anthors and the mere publication 
by us of their views does not in any way commit this publication to those views. 


Principal Features Each Week 


ERSON AL SIDE OF WASH- 
INGTON—A human interest study each 
week of the life of the national capital. 


6. WHO'S WHO IN GOVERNMENT 
—Every week we present essential bi- 
ographical tacts helping vou to become 
acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large in the 


7 ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAW- 
RENCE—So much of the 
nating from government which we pub- 
lish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people 


back page of every issue an appraisal by 
David Lawrence based upon more than a 
quarter of a centurvy’s experience with 
governmental affairs through various ad- 


the David Lawrence 
will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and 
features of The United States News. If 
you spend an hour of one evening a w eek 
in the reading of The United States 
News you will find that you have a better- 
than-average understanding of national 


If you like The United States News 
we would appreciate it if you would com- 
mend it to vour friends or send wus the 
names of those to whom we may write 
with your recommendation. 


Ghe United States News | 


material ema- 


that we present on the 


Whether vou agree with 
analysis or not you 
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Our Unemployed: 


Estimates Show 


Rise Since May 


[Continued from Page 1] 


ing. power of industry to invest their 
money in building and new machinery.” 


ployment known as the “consumer goods” 
industries, and the “service industries.” 
In this field are fouid manufacturers of 
shoes, clothing and such goods, that go 
into immediate use and are needed in 
quantities that vary only slightly even in 
periods of depression. Also found are 
the retail trades, the hotels, the personal 
service industries. 


It is in the field of “consumer goods” | 


production and in “service industries” 


that the smallest total of unemployment 


existed during the depression. Also, it is 
in this field that the greater part of the 
re-employment has occurred since March, 
1933. 

That there has been sizeable re-employ- 
ment since the bottom of the depression 
is shown by all of the figures. The A. F. 
of L. shows that about 3,000,000 jobs have 


been filled in the months since March, | 
Conference | 


1933, while the Industrial 
Board figures that 
given work by one agency 
since that time. 

But now the irend is toward fewer 
jobs, more unemployment. What is to be 
done? Also, what can be done? 

Different people would give different 
answers to both questions. On one side 
are those who feel that only by stimulat- 
ing the durable goods industries—which 
means by stimulating investment and 
construction—can the slack in employ- 
ment be taken up. 

Two Points of View 

They urge that everything possible be 
done to encourage business men to in- 
vest and to borrow to expand their plants 
and their operations. Restraints would 
be taken off the financial markets. Money 
would be stabilized and reform checked 
where it may frighten investors or 
bankers or business men. 

The great mass of the unemployed lie 
in those industries which depend for their 
prosperity on active markets and on con- 
fidence among business men in expanding 
trade and stable currency. 

But, in Washington, are a number of 
New Deal economists and advisers who 


or another 


contend that there already is an excess} 


capacity in the country’s manufacturing 
plants, that there is a surplus of apart- 


ments and office buildings and an over-|cent devaluation of the doliar, sine 


development of medium-priced and high- 
priced homes. 

The National Industiwal Conference 
Board makes an exhaustive study. This 
board. a private industrial research or- 
ganization, uses all available official and 
unofficial statistical evidence in reaching 
‘ts estimates. 
pred: ‘1) the initial figure of the num- 
ber employed and unemployed in April, 
- 1930; (2) the subsequent changes in em- 
ployment, from the combinations of which 
the increase in the number of the un- 
employed gainful workers over those re- 
corded in 1930 is determined; and finally 
(3) an allowance for, those of the new 
recruits to the normal army of gainful 
workers who had not found jobs. 


4,594,000 have been) 


Director of Mint 
Responsible For 


XN AUGUST 27 


NTS AND MILLIONS—A 


Brot 13 


Money 


| were turned recently into tue 
‘mints and assay offices, it just meant 
more work for Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
‘Ross. She has been Director of the 
| Mint now for a year and eight montas. 
' Along came 649,757 additional 
ounces of newly-mined silver, which 
under the terms of the Presideiit’s 
executive order of last December wus 
paid for ‘at the rate of 6415 cents an 
ounce. In all, the receipts of newly- 
mined silver through August 17 
amounted to almost 11,500,000 ounces; 
quite a lot of ounces when placed ens 
to end, either horizontally or verti- 
cally. It was, administratively and 
figuratively, Mrs. Ross who had to fig- 
‘ure out the fractions involved in the 
6414 cents an ounce price and to place 
the 11,500,000 ounces end to end. 


| Lest a wrong impression be created, 


‘let it be known right away that Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, in her wide, cool 
office at the Treasury Building, never 
even thought about sighing over e::- 
tra work. She loves work. Nor did 
she utter a word about the fractions 
‘involved. In the first place, she does 
‘not have to figure those fracticns 
‘herself, but in the second place she 
‘does have to go through the reports 
from the three mints and the thrice 
‘assay offices, and in the third place, 
she is accountable for the personnel 
-of the mint and assay office staffs 
with their record of never making an 
error, fractions or no fractions. 
First oman Chosen 

Governor of a State 


Hers is an administrative job. Tl:is 


may sound as if it were an easy job. 


‘but facts prove it otherwise. The 


‘first woman who ever became Direc-. 


tor of the Mint, and as it happers, 
the first who ever became Governor 


|not only looks over reports, but in the 
‘event of such occurrences as the re- 


-Cials far into the night, and many a 


\WHEN 33,465,000 ounces of silver, 
But then there is another field of em-. 


of a State—that was in Wyoming—-, 


‘holds conferences with Treasury oli- 


| 
| 


A MONEY FOUNDRY—POURING PRECIOUS METAL 


Here is the melting crew casting gold bars at the San Francisco mint. 


gold and silver bars, is in charge of Mrs. Neilie Tayloe Ro 


‘trips are taken primarily because .n 
‘Mrs. Ross falls the ultimate respoun- 
sibility of seeing that every employe 
is absolutely fitted for his post, dur- 
ing the course of these journeys sie 


has instituted many efficient modern | | 
methods in the interest of accura.y. Ross said, in response to a question! 


— 


‘practical mind which has no room for 
philosophy. 


for example, to find romance in di- 
recting the United States Mint. 
“There’s real romance in it,” Mrs. 


ss (inset), Director of the Mint. 


It takes a philosophic turn of mind, 


~—Inset Photo by Bachrach 
Making of money, as well as 


the post of Director is, I suppose, 
| comparable to that of managing a 
, business concern. These Government 
|departments today are like great fac- 
| tories, and none the less full of ro- 
‘mance because of that.” 

The Director said she really coudr’t 


_ A very practical mind is functicn- about how, after twenty months, she) say whether she liked being Goverrcr 


-eoiffed brown hair. For once, the 
| practical mind goes with a gracious 


of the deep blue eyes, she is a smartly 


Three points are consid-| 


say office in the world, While these 


night, making plans for the work iN-' put quietly gowned person, with a 
volved at the mints in Philadelpnia, | cultured voice, a quick smile, and a 
San Francisco, and New Orlcans. A) friendly manner that never becomes 
telephone call to the offices of tiie effusive. 

Director of the Mint, any of these; fhe practical mind, as well as tlie 
evenings considerably after office ' pracious personality, stood her in 
hours, will generally be answered by good stead both as Governor of 
the Director: herself. 

“Moreover, the exigencies of the 
job demand trips every so often to 
the mints, and likewise to the. assay 
offices at New Orleans, Seattle, and 
New York, the latter the largest as- 


was chosen after the death in oifice 
of her husband; as vice chairman 0 
the Democratic National Committee, 
and as executive committeeman in 
charge of the activities of Democraiic 
women, But it is not the type of 


EVEN 
YOUR 
APPETITE 


For train schedules and infor- 
mation about attractive fare 
offerings, consult any pas- 
senger agent or ticket office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
ALAN B. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
613 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


THANKS TO 
AIR-COOLED MILES 


UST imagine, when it's 90° outside—longing for a piping hot cup 
of coffee—a fragrantly steaming plateful of soup—a sizzling hot 
steak or chops with crisp French fried potatoes ! 


Yet that’s just the way you look forward to meals on Pennsylvania 
Railroad air-conditioned ciners. The fresh, cool air is a bracing tonic 
to languid summer appetites—and the “first call” for dinner, breakfast 
or luncheon finds you eager and hungry to enjoy a real meal. 


. No matter which way you're traveling this summer, be sure to plan 
to “arrive in condition” by taking a Pennsylvania Railroad air-condi- 
tioned train. Coaches and Pulimans as well as diners are air-condi- 
tioned on all principal trains between the East and West, between 
New York and Washington, New York and Philadelphia, Washington 
and Boston, and on many trains between other points. 


| 


Wyoming, a position for which she) gisappeared. Miss Mary M. O'Reilly, 


that the job is a challenging one, and 
‘it is. There’s no other business like 


own methods.” 


Finds Real Romance 
In Most Exacting Job 


Messengers came in, soft-footed on 


‘the thick carpet; waited for papers | 


to be signed; went out. Telephones 
‘rang. Stenographers took dictation; 


| Assistant Director of the mint—an- 
and gracious friendliness are com- 
memorandum. 


| On a pedestal below 
stood Alexander 


money than he ever knew, for a na- 


varied. There are of course, not only 
the technical details but the 1a- 
spection tours to watch the actual 
labor inside the mints and assay of- 
fices, which is nothing short. of fasci- 
nating. 

“Take the scales as one example. 
There are scales so: delicately bal- 
anced that a hair this long ——” sne 
put her forengers about six inche; 
apart—“will send the tray away dov.n. 
Even the temperature affects such 
temperamental scales; they haye to 
be kept in air-conditioned rooms. Uu- 
less they weighed with complete ac- 
curacy, the difference would mean 
large sums.” 

More messengers. 
phone calls. 

“No, my service as Governor of a 
State was no preparation for this 
post,” Mrs. Ross disagreed in reply 
to another question, “because, as I 
Say, the business of the mint is dii- 
ferent from any other business. 


A rush of tele- 


the windows 
Hamilton, to whom) 28 of it for any distance; or even 
the United States Treasury is largcly| Pick it up. : 

due. He had his back turned ungal-| 
lantly on this scene of intense ac‘iv- 
ity, but his hat was in his hand; pos- 
sibily to the two women who between 
them were managing vaster sums of 


tion greater than he ever dreamed. 
“I've enjoyed every minute of my! fines all the old gold brought in, ia- 


work,” Mrs. Ross continued when sne' cluding the jewelry which turned up 
had leisure to say the words; “it is s0 | 


ing in the head beneath the well-| liked her job. “I said some time ao, better than being Director, or vice 


versa. 
, “The two can’t be compared,” she 


personality. Better looking than any it, you know. We have nothing to| explained. “It’s asking, Do you like 
of her photographs, partly because go by; in a way, we have to make our a brother or a sister better. You like 


them both for different qualities.” 
She added that among the likeabie 
things of a governorship was the fac: 
| that it brought a Governor very near 
‘to the people. 
_ It is an odd fact that two women 
hold the positions of Director and 
Assistant Director of the Mint wnen 
the Mint employs fewer women than 
almost any other Government de- 


other personality in whom astutencss: Partment. This is not because vy smen 


are unfitted mentally for Mint task: 


bined—appeared at the door with a| ut because they are unfitted physi- 


cally. Gold is so’ heavy that few 
/women could carry even a small pack- 


‘Greatest Treasure Hoard 
W orld Has Ever Known 


Mrs. Ross had spoken of the varied 
_tasks under her. supervision. The 
Mint does more than turn gold aca 


Silver into coins. It melts and re- 


in such large quantities when the 
dollar went off the gold standard. It 
Teceives from the banks, and replaces, 
coins worn smooth or mutilated; “no: 
many coins being mutilated nowa- 
|days,” Mrs. Ross said with a smile. 

| At the assay office in New York it 
‘handles all the gold imported or ex- 
ported; a few months ago the imports 
within a short period amounted to 
$700,000,000 in coins and bullion. 
stores gold, and now silver, and saft- 
guards a hoard more colossal than all 
sunken treasure, buried treasu'e 
‘and pirate treasure of the world 
rolled together. 

| The Mint, too, is one of the world’s 
famous makers of medals. Along a 
wall of the Director’s office is a case 
‘containing examples of those struck 
off by the Mint since it first began this 
‘work. That of President Roosevelt, 
| struck off not long ago, was made by 
| the engraver at the Philadelphia mint, 
where it is sold at one dollar each. 


Yct| Because it is Government property, 


‘LITTLE FELLOW’ 
IN OPERATION UNDER NRA 


COUR 


The Industrial Appeals Board, the group 
formed to investigate the alleged injus- 
tices which the “little fellow” suffers un- 


der the codes, has handed down its first 
decision and it is a triumph for Clarence 
Darrow’s “under dogs.” The board, com- 
posed of Chairman A. J. Peaslee, John S. 
Clement, and Monsignor John A. Ryan, 
reversed the findings of the NRA’s Cot- 
ton Textile Code Administrator in favor 


tucket, R. I. 

Decisions in the other cases under con- 
sideration, one of them given considerable 
notoriety because of the late Speaker 
Rainey’s interference—the Eldred Crushed 
Stone Company case—are expected soon. 

The hearings of this new board present 
a colorful if not a very cheering picture 
of the minor problems of the NRA. 


hood of the “Church of the Presidents,” 
across the green park that faces the White 
House, and the atmosphere in the room— 
once a panelled dining room—is quite dif- 


of the great code makers of a year ago. 
Some contenders have clear cases and 


of the Acme Finishing Company of Paw-. 


The group meets in a converted resi- 
dence in the once-fashionable neighbor- 


ferent from the solemn meeting places 


| to fell was a useless re-hashing of a ques- 
fon long since equitably settled—by him- 
self. 


The perfect poise, the restrained 
_Self-confidence of the official and his as- 
|Sistant were in striking contract to the 
| attitude of the legal representatives who, 
'despite their constant reference to each 
‘other in such terms as “my learned 
| friend,” frequently descended to a re- 
/partee that sounded, both in vocabulary 


/and intonation, as if it were taking place 


‘in a police court. 

| Patient Judges 

| But the patient “judges” were properly 
undisturbed by the sallies. The kindly 
faced priest smoked his pipe benevolently, 
the chairman raised few objections, en- 
couraged both sides in their turn and 
seemed quite willing to let each man have 
his day with favor to none. 

In the case of the Cotton Textile Code 
findings which reversed the decision of 
Deputy Administrator Coonley, apparently 
mercy and common sense tempered justice 
in continuing temporarily the exemption 
of the Acme Financing Company from 
the 25 per cent curtailment order under 
|which the code is now operating. The 


She Finds Romance 
In the Burdens 
Of Office 


the President himself cannot get one 
of his own medals unless the price is 
paid. 


Coins and Medals—All 
In the Day’s Work There 


And of course the Mint carries out 
what is often believed by the unin- 
formed to be its only function; it mints 
coins. Last year the Philadelphia Mint 
—for there is no mint in Washington 
but only a Mint Department—made 15,- 
118,000 coins worth $12,178,600. But 
the Mint is also concerned with mak- 
ing coins for various foreign countries, 
especially those in Latin America. | 
Last year the Philadelphia Mint 
turned out 15,240,000 pieces of foreign 
currency. 

In the midst of superintending these | 
variegated details, what chance has) 
Mrs. Ross for leisure? Smilingly she | 
answered: “Very little.” But Mrs. 
Ross is accustomed to a busy life, hav- 
ing been the mother of four children, 
all boys and two of them twins. : 
So she added: “When I do have a 
little leisure, I go for a walk. I love 
walking more than any other exercise. 
I would be a golfer if I had time—lI’ve 
played just enough to know how much 
I like it.” 


New Regulations 


For Bird Hunters 


When the duck hunting season opens 
this Autumn in the United States, hunt- 


ers may each pay $1 for a Federal hunt- 


ing stamp and go out to their sport with 
the knowledge that the hunting. regula- 
tions have been devised to give them 
maximum enjoyment and to give the 
waterfowl reasonable protection. 

Such is the assurance of the Biological 
Survey in summarizing its new reguiations 


under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
adopted Aug. 15 by Secretary Wallace and 
approved Aug. 20 in a proclamation by 
President Roosevelt. 

The new regulations provide for fewer 
days of hunting than last year, but they 
permit a longer total session. All hunting 
is to be done on days recommended by the 
State governments. 

Shooting of waterfowl on baited prem- 
ises may continue, but only under permit, 
and the baiting of mourning doves has 
been prohibited. 

The total hunting season has been re- 
duced to a 30-day maximum because of 
the general decrease in wateriow!l, with 
already bad conditions accentuated by the 
drought. 

Luckily for the protection of water- 
fowl, the drought in many of their meet- 
ing places will find the Government pre- 
pared to carry on its projects to better 
conditions. In addition to $1,000,000 of 
Emergency Conservation Work funds pro- 
vided for restoration of migratory bird 


_ refuges, revenues for establishment of 


refuges will be furnished by funds gath- 
ered from the one-dollar tax required of 
all purchasers of hunting licenses. 

Jay N. Darling, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has expressed satisfac- 
tion over the steps being taken to restore 
to migratory birds some of the areas 
which have been taken away from them. 


It 


the History hook 


“Says... 


Chic Dolly Madison 

Was flirting in the White House 

Stages and shays 

Rumbled on the Post Road 
_ And the grim little War 

Of 1812 | 

Was still unfought 

When Abraham Overholt 

Of Broad Ford, Pa. 

Mixed his first mash 

In a druggist’s mortar 

And distilled his first gallon 

Of Old Overholt rye 


Aristocracy 

Smacked its lips 

Over this rich beverage 
And called it good 


And called for more 


You'll like it, too 

For it’s still distilled 

In quaint old Broad Ford 
To old Abraham’s formula 


This special stock 

While shy a few weeks 

Of full bonding age 

Is 4 summers old . 

100 proof 

Straight as straight 
Mellow as mellow 

And we give you our word 
(As good as our bond) 
That in a century and a quarter 
A better rye 

Has not been bottled 

In Broad Ford town 


M One hititC 


OFF 


120 Broadway, New York City 


set them forth convincingly. Sometimes | Board stated it was “doubtful that the 
two groups are opposed—the big fellow curtailment directed has actually had the 
and the little fellow—and sometimes the effect of curtailing the output of the in- 
unprejudiced layman can’t help but feel| dustry as a whole,” explaining that it 
that there is little to choose between the seemed probable that “the net effect of 
ethics of either when the accusation of the ‘curtailment’ under the present lan- 
“racketeer” is lightly bandied back and/ guage of the code and additional order 
forth. On one such occasion two of the may be merely to transfer some of the 
groups lined up against opposite walls amount of the production from the small 


At the table were seated the two opposing 
lawyers and a representative of the NRA 
whose ruling was involved. The latter, 
well-groomed and businesslike, wa’ ob- 


viously a little nettled at what he seemed 


plants accustomed #0 operate a few ma- 
chines intensively to those of the larger 
plants which have not been utilizing the 
full capacity allowed them under the code 
and order.” 
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How Markets of the Nation 
Reacted to Federal Moves 


Stabilizine Price of Cotton—Plans for Wheat 
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FINANCE 


Contre!—Effects of Inflation Rumors 


[RECT Government action to put 

a floor under the price of one 
commodity was announced last week. 
With this single exception, new Gov- 


12 cents when the plan was an- 
nounced. The same plan may be ex- 
tended to other commodities if their 
prices are threatened. | 


100 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


BUSINESS 


Index Numbe>;: Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY LESSENS 
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STEEL OUTPUT AT LOW LEVEL 
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Unele Sam Enters 
Brokerage Trade 


And Shows Profit 


Federal Sales of Bonds Taken 

From Outside Agencies; 
An Effort to Stimulate 
Loans to Industries 


ernment moves to stabilize or control x*«r* 80 ses ee cen _ The Government last week did a brisk 

the national economy were absent JORLD wheat prospects were gt a bond business and sought to launch an 

last week. oy thrown under a cloud last week 60 +———__* wane ‘even more brisk lending business. 
Cotton was when the Government's hand was Altogether last week the Government 

the Government sought last wee forced on the announcement of its 

stabilize in value. Threat of a cotton wheat control plans for next year. 40 sold $28,000,000 worth of bonds, none of 


textile strike some time before Sept. 
1 was one of the reasons the Govern- 


-ment acted. 


Faced with a strike possibility, tex- 
tile mills were reducing their cotton 
purchases. This diminishing of de- 


- mands for cotton threatened to break 


the price at just the time that farm- 
ers are harvesting and selling their 


_crop. 


-Government sought to put a bottom. 


To prevent this squeeze on the cot- 
ton price and the cotton farmers, the 


on the price of cotton. It did this by 


the Government foreclose the loan 
and take the cotton. He still has his 
12 cents. 


Cotton was actually selling above 


Premature publication of the plans in 
newspapers forced the announcement. 

As a result, the world wheat con- 
ference in London was adjourned and 
the outlook for wheat left uncertain. 
America had sought to keep the AAA 
plans secret and to hold as an ace in 
the hole the threat that wheat con- 
trol would be abandoned and the sur- 
plus grain dumped in foreign mar- 
kets. The AAA finally, however, had 
to confirm reports that it is seeking a 
775,000,000 bushel wheat crop next 


ened against last week so much that 
for the second time in two weeks the 


Treasury had to allow a_ $1,000,000 


| gold export to support it. 


AMERICA’S ELECTRIFICATION: 


WHAT UNCLE SAM IS SPENDING 


Making Study of 


Costs and Rates 


Just how much money is the Federal 
Government spending on the electrifica- 


* tion of America? 


Navigable 


Answer: About 267 million dollars. 

Of this sum, say PWA officials, a little 
over 192 million comes from the PWA, 
three-fourths going for Federal projects 
and one-fourth for municipal projects. 
The balance is the 75 million dollars ap- 
propriated for power development by 
the TVA. 

The PWA is providing funds for the 
construction of five giant Federal proj- 
ects. Most gigantic of all is the Grand 
Coulee hydroelectric and irrigation devel- 
opment on the Columbia River. It will 
be built in two stages. The first stage 
contemplates a dam 300 feet high. Ata 
later time this height may be raised to 
500 feet. When finally completed, it will 
be the largest development of its kind in 
the world, dwarfing even the electric gen- 
erating capacity of the great Boulder 
dam. 

Construction on the Boulder dam is 
going forward with PWA money also. 
The three other dams being erected with 
its funds are Fort Peck dam on the Mis- 
souri River in Montana, the Bonneville 
dam on the Columbia River,.42 miles up- 
stream from Portland, Oreg., and the 
Casper-Alcova project on the North 
Platte River in Wyoming. 

In addition to Federal projects, the 
PWA has allotted funds to 97 municipali- 
ties for the construction of power gen- 
erating or distribution facilities. These 
allotments total about 46 million dollars. 
Eight of them exceed $1,000.000 each. The 
largest went to Platte Valley, Nebr., 
amounting to’ 7.5 million dolars. Cam- 
den, N. J., received 6 million dollars, and 
Austin, Tex., 4.5 million. 

Of funds alloted to municipal projects, 
only about one-fourth is an outright 
grant. 


Power Commission | 
Studying Costs and Rates 
ain the quarrel cver private and public, 


operation of public utilities, one of the 


most bitterly contested points is on its| 


way to a decision. 

This point is the actual cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing electricity under | 
these two types of control, and it is soon 
to be decided by a systematic survey | 
which the Federal Power Commission is’ 
carrying forward, 


| STUDIES POWER COSTS 


Underwood & Underwood 
FRANK R. McNINCH \ 


As Chairman of Federal Power Commis- 
| sion directs survey of electric production 


_all year round; power available only part 
of the year is called secondary power. 
Thus the primary power obtainable from 
Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals is about 
25,000 horsepower, because the reduced 
flow of the Tennessee River in a dry Sum- 


mer will supply only that amount of 


| power. 
The balance is a loan. | power. But the flow in a wet Winter will 


; give an output of 600,000 horsepower, as 


Stated recently by Arthur E. Morgan, 
Chairman of the TVA. 

Montana Project's License 

Is Now in Default 

When the Commission grants a license 


‘be begun within a reasonable time. 


der this rule, the license for the Flathead 
Power Project in Montana, granted in 
1930, became in default on Aug. 24. The 
Site is on Indian lands, and. the company 


complained that Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 


The first report of progress on this proj-| tary of the Interior, wanted too. high a 
ect has just heen submitted to the Presi-' rental in behalf of the Flathead Indians. 


| 


| 


| 


50 


with preceding week. 


TEEK featured by further decline in most activities. In week ended 
Aug. 11 (latest shown on graph), four of six ocmponents of graph 
moved lower, but decline in composite index was slight owing to sharp gain 
in lumber production and fact that electric power index remained level 


+ 


FEWER AUTOMOBILES BEING MADE 


RODUCTION of automobiles still in decline. 
mated by Cram’'s reports at 53,854 units, compared with 57,539 units in 
preceding week. This is about the level of same week last year. Retail 
sales still hold to seasonal average; loss in production more than seasonal. 


Output for week esti- 


CAR LOADINGS SHOW A DECREASE 


higher than in 1952. 


; ee of revenue freight in week ended Aug. 11 (latest shown on 
chart) totaled 602,530 cars, a decrease of 8,768 cars from week before. 
Week's total 27,213 cars less than in same week last year, but 90,565 cars 


+ 


STOCK MARKET VERY NARROW 


) 


a decade. 


merce. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
-~Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


TOCK prices moved in narrow range which has prevailed since sharp 
reaction in late July. Trading dwindled to smallest volume recorded in 
Total turnover was 3,169,000 shares, compared with 4,583,000 in 
week before. Average price, however, rose slightly from $77.27 to $78.83. 


20 


TEEL operations suffered relapse, national average falling to 23 per cent 

of capacity. This is lowest point of current decline. Let down in tin 
plate orders and failure of buying movement for Autumn requirements to 
materialize accounted for slump. Demand from automotive industry also 
below expectations. 


SOFT COAL PRODUCTION LESS 


OFT coal production fell still further in week ended Aug. 11 (latest 
noted on chart), daily output being estimated by Bureau of Mines at 
963 thousand tons, compared with 969 thousand in week before. Decline is 
seasonal, but production is close to low level of two years ago. 
+ 


COMMODITY PRICE INDEX UNCHANGED 


| pp rengend index of wholesale commodity prices, based on 160 as average 

for 1926, remained-unchanged at 77.8, only a fractional point less than 
the average for full month of July. This compares with depression low 
of 55.0 on March 3, 1933. 


>- 


BOND PRICES STILL LOWER 


120] 


Boxe market improved in latter part of week, averages recovering about 

half the decline of early August. Trading not as heavy as in week 
before, which showed unusual volume. Total was $64,740,000 par value, 
compared with $99,160,000. Average price of 40 domes‘ic issues fell from 
$92.94 to $92.56. 


“index numbers,” using 
base period the weekly 


expressed as 100 on thec 


to the City of Lockport, N. Y., a license , 
for using the last available block of power 
from Niagara Falls. The total amount. 
to be used for power purposes is. fixed 
by treaty with Canada. The city expects | 
to obtain a PWA loan and grant for con- 
structing a generating station and trans- 


mission lines if the license is granted. 
Network of Pipelines 
For Transporting Gas 

Almost unnoticed by the general pub- 


the Week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. 


lic, a gigantic fuel transmission system 
has spread its network over America in 
the last eight years. 

It consists of over 50,000 miles of pipe | 


hac The chief centers of production to cities and | 
Commission announced Aug. 21 that, un- | towns 


throughout the land. Energy) 
available from natural gas is over five | 
times that of the entire electric power | 
industry. 

These facts were brought out at hear- | 
ings before the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion, Which is investigating the holding, | 


or the development of power, work must line for sending natural gas from the five | 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
Ordinarily these issues 


The registration follow: 
AUGUST 21, 1934 


GILCREASE OIL COMPANY, Tulsa, Okla., an | 
Oklahoma corporation organized Jan. 7, 1922. | 
The company expects to own, operate and, 
collect income from oil and gas leases and | 
interest therein, covering property described | 
as the South 37 acres of the Free Lease, | 
Ferguson Survey, Upshur County, Texas, and | 
proposes to issue securities for sale only in | 
France, covering an undivided one-half work- 
ing interest in this lease. Total amount of 
the offer is $118,800. Among officers are: 
Thomas Gilcrease, president; and G. B. Ban- | 
croft, secretary, both of Tulsa, Okla. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL (SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIF.) first mortgage bondholders’ com-, 
mittee, calling for deposit of $1,550,000 (of 
Which $1,168,100 was on deposit with the 
committee, July 30, 1934) 6 per cent First 


—|Cperating and other companies in the Mortgage*Gold Bonds yenworth-Mc- 
MeNinch, Chairman of | The compan} refused to go ahead with | natural gas industry. | Allister’ Realty Conparetion, formerly , 
the Commission. the project under these conditions, and | The industry increased its customers, ‘BOW? ,a8 Leavenworth-McAllister Realty | 


The survey consistS of two parts. One 
is a study of the Nation's power resources, 
ordered by the President on Aug. 19, a 
year ago. The other is an ‘investigation 


of rates, called for by Congress 9n April : 


14, 1934. It will include all essential facts 
relating to the power industry. 

The results will probably have an im- 
portant bearing on the formulation of a 
national power policy, now under consid- 
eration by a committee of the PWA, of 
which Mr. McNinch is a member. They 
will be awaited eagerly also by executives 
of power companies and will prove of 
value, Mr. McNinch says, to State com- 


oe oe Pe Which claims an investment of over Such is the inconsistency with which the brewing and sale of lawful malt and, > . . . 
missions regulating electricity rates and ..- over | : Ch cereal beverazes: proposing to issue 100,600 | States News ar , ws spectiv , 
the Federal Government is charged by P&veFases: proposing to Issue 100,600 *s News are prepared with magazine perspective, for they not 


The survey is being made with the 
cooperation of both public agencies and 
private companies, whose books, records 
and special studies are to be open for 
inspection by the Commission's agents. 
When the final report is completed, rates 
and costs in every State and community 
will be available for public inspection. 


Licensing of Utilities 


its license goes into default. 


Fixing Valuations 
Of Power Projects 


The Commission is charged also with 
placing a valuation on the property which 


| 


| 


by 111 per cent in the decade ending in| 
1931, a growth due in large part to long-| 
distance transmission of gas. This in 


was made pessible by the perfecting | 


‘sections. 


licensces erect, since this will be made! 


the basis of compensation to the com- 
pany if the Government wishes to take 
over the project on the expiration of the 
' 50-year lease. 


Among the valuation cases now before 


the Commission is that of the Safe Har- 


bor Project on the Susquehanna River, 


| Total investments claimed by all li- 
_censees to date is in excess of $660,000,000. 
_License fees collected in the past year 
total over $570,000. 
The Commission is now considering the 
question of 
companies when the value of their power 
sites is increased by the construction of 
reservoirs above their dams. These reser- 
_Voirs, by leveling out the seasonal varia- 
| tions in water flow, increase the amount 


increasing fees to licensed 


of a welding process for joining 
| 


An Attack on Program 
Of Developing Power. | 


Vast outlays of moncy to prevent farm 
and industrial surpluses and other vast’ 
Outlays to create a surplus of power. | 


spokesmen of the coal industry, who sze 


the market for coal being undermined by) 


the Federal program of hydroelectric de- 
velopment. 


“Once these hydroelectric plants are 
constructed,” said George J. Leahy of Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Investment Pro- 
tective Committee for the Coal Indusiry, 
“they are going to generate electricity for 
generations, and that electricity is going 
to be utilized in some manner. 


CERTIFIED OIL PROPERTIES .COMPANY, 


Corporation, owning and operating the Wil- 
liam Taylor Hotel property, which is the. 
security for the bonds. Deposit of securi- | 
ties is desired to consummate a plan of re-| 
organization which calls for formation of | 
new company. 


pspe NORTH AMERICAN BOND AND SHARE COR- 


PORATION, Joplin, Mo., proposing to issue | 
1.406 certificates representing a monthly in-| 
Stallment investment trust in an aggregate | 
of $1,349,760. Funds will be invested in 
Massachusetts Investors’ Trust Shares. 
Among Officers are: John B. Smoot, presi- , 
dent; Ward A. Levi, accounting officer, and 
G. Elam, secretary, all of Joplin, Mo. 


LACKAWANNA BEER AND ALE CORPORA- |, 


TION, Scranton, Pa., a Pennsylvania corpo- 
ration organize Sept. 13, 1933, to engage in| 


Among Officers are: Fred J. Huester, presi- 
dent; John A. Little, secretary, and David 
James, treasurer, all of Scranton, Pa. 


Tulsa, Okla., an express trust organized Nov. 
27, 1933, under the laws of Oklahoma. The 
present issue relates to undivided interests 
in oil and gas mining leases situated in the 
Oklahoma City field. The company expects 
to issue 3,500 units of beneficial interests 
in these properties to be known as certifi- 
cates of interest in “Cimarron Trust” and to | 
apply proceeds in payment for the proper- 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 


each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


for convenience as a 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
average of each series 


years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an inder 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. -Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest.data plotted on chart 
jor week ended August 18, where available. 


harts and the value for 


& total of $50,000, leaving estimated net pro- 
ceeds of $170,000 for the issuer. This will | 
be used to purchase a site for the winery | 
and for working expenses and working capi-— 
tal in reserve. Among officers are: George 
W. Steiger, New York City. president; Rus- | 
sell H. Pearsall, Jackson Heights, Long Is-| 
land, N. Y., secretary, and Leslie R. Shope, | 
New York City, treasurer. 


CERTIFIED ROYALTIES, INC., Tulsa, Okla... 


pany, 


payments. 
is president of the company, 
Wheeternsecretary. 


seeking to register 7/18 of an oil or gas ALBERTA CARBON COAL COMPANY, LTD., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, a Canadian cor- 
poration organized Aug. 17, 1923, to operate | 


royalty in the amount of $52,500. The tract | 
to which the interests apply is situated in| 


which were obligations of the Government 
itself. In other words, the Government 
| was doing the business of a bond broker, 
_ On most of its bonds the Government 
netted a neat profit. It sold them for 
more than it had paid for them and added 
the profits to its cash on hand. 
Profit on HOLC Bonds 

The Treasury Department itself was 
*the biggest and most fortunate of the 
Government's bond brokers. It succeeded 
in selling $22,000,000 worth of Home 
Owners Loan Corporation bonds, for 
which it had paid 99 cents on the dollar, 


sale it neited a comfortable premium, 
thus giving it a profit on its bond deals. 
The exact amount was uncertain. 
Speeding Up Loans 

While this brisk and profitable bond 
business was going on, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation sought to speed up a 
lending business. The RFC is circulariz- 
ing banks, its Chairman, Jesse H. Jones, 


, ) year. That means a continuation of f} 160 100 [ at par. The Treasury thus netted ap- 
; Announcing that it would lend money ¢rop control despite the drought. 
to farmers on their cotton as security 430 80 Reconstruction Finance 
at 12 cents a: pound. _tion was the Government’s other bond 
NFLATIONARY  fflurries. sending | It offered for sale $6,000,000 
s work out as a tock and commodity prices up and a | worth of State, county, city, and railroad 
| ¢ (THESE cotton mn r s P 4 spose 100 60 | bonds which it had taken over from the 
. , ~ price stabilizer in the following bond and money values down, con Public Works Administration. The PWA 
‘manner: As long as a farmer can tinued to gallop across the markets 10 Pa | 3 had taken them at par as collateral on 
? borrow money on his cotton at the last week in spite of Government as- ae | 40 ee gee : public works loans, and the RFC paid 
* rate of 12 cents a pound, he will not surances that no new monetary steps | Sa re PWA par for them. | 
*$ sell for less than this price. If the are in contemplation. Under the im- 40 a : : : 20 : si ‘ On all but one of the half dozen or more . 
‘ price falls below 12 cents, he can let pact of these rumors, the dollar weak- dod Bod | 1 | types of bonds which the RFC offered for - 
10 


Of $300,000,000. Chairman Jones, however, 
‘is seeking to persuade banks that they 
should make the loans and let the RFC 
‘guarantee them. 


. “Under this plan we could guarantee up 
_to 100 per cent of these loans,” Chairman 


of loaning and negotiating directly in the 
hands of the banks, where it belongs, and 
borrowers will not RMave to come here if 
they get bank loans.” 


The Cause of Failure 
Ofa Power Company 


‘Inquiry Into Crash of Peoples 
| Corporation in 1929 


In the hands of receivers is the Peo- 
ples Light & Power Corp., controlling 
power operations in sections of Minnesota 
and New England. Financial history of 
the corporation was traced at a Federal 
Trade Commission hearing Aug. 22. 

By its control of subsidiaries, the par- 
ent company took their securities and 
‘pested them with banks as collateral for 
loans, Examiner John:H. Crabtree told the 
Commission. Then when banks de- 
manded payment after the 1929 crash, the 
company could not meet its obligations 
and lost millions of dollars, he testified. 

Growth of Peoples system from ‘the 
time it was controlled by W. B. Forshay 
interests of Minnesota was described by 


Lots 1 to 18, inelusive, Block 24, Phillips 
Meade East Side Addition to Oklahoma City. 
The operator of the tract is Grison Oil Com- 
Oklahoma City. while Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Corporation is the party obligated 
to pay for the product under the contracts 
under which royalty owners are to receive 
W. P. Spielberger, Tulsa, Okla.. 
and C. E. 


Mr. Crabtree. He reviewed its history 
through the transfer of control to G. L, 
Ohrstrom, New York investment banker, 
in 1927, and outlined the events that led 
to receivership in 1931. 


a coal mine. The current issue its for 25, 
000 shares common stock at $12.50 a share. 
Dealers will receive $1.50 a share commis- 
sion. Estimated net proceeds of $250,000 will 
be used for machinery, equipment and work- 
ing capital. S. J. Bartlett, 1500 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is United States agent. 


‘Jones explained. “That puts the question 


To Our 


1167. 


New Readers This Week | 


The United States News is presented in newspaper form because 
speed is essential in getting the paper to you over the week-end 
and without the loss of time, which would be made necessary by 


publishing on coated paper and in magazine size. 
But you will note that nevertheless the articles in The United 
only are written with an idea of explaining what has |:appened but 


what is the true significance and meaning of the current develop- 


ments which so intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If it ties. Units will be sold the public at $115 | tment 
Commission’s Main Duty dam. not be sold it is going to be given away. or an aggregate of $402,500. Under- Circulation Dep 
These surveys are special additions to uabie power. Taking the opposite riters, not yet appointed, may purchase | 


the regular duties of the Commission, 
which are, in the main, licensing of cor- 
porations that wish to develop power on 
waters. The Federal 
Power Act of 1920 provided that the Gov- 
ernment should retain perpetual title to 
power sites on navigable rivers but might 
grant 50-year leases for ‘development. 
Licenses so granted up to June 30 of this 
year involve about 7.4 million horsepower 
of primary power and total installations 
of a little over 18,000,000 horsepower, 


Water 


May Seek Control. 
Of Holding Companies 
_ The Commission is considering also leg- 
islative proposals for the control of hold- 
_ing companies in the hydroelectric power 
‘industry. Rate making bodies now have 
no jurisdiction over these bodies, although 
the holding companies are able to affect 
earnings of subsidiaries in such a way as 
to exert a leverage on rate making. 
Another question the Commission will 


point of view, 
Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the New 
York State Power Authority, speaking at 


Superior, Wis., told the railroad workers 
of the country that their interests lay 


Primary power means power available have to decide shortly is whether to grant | 


with the development of the power project 
on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
power generated there, he said, would 
save consumers in the East $200,000,000 
annually. It would also promote indus- 
trial development with resulting advan- 
tages to the railroads in excess of any 


losses they might suffer from a decrease 


in coal shipments. 


Cheap 


units at $85 each, selling them at §115, | 
thereby obtaining a commission of $30 each. 
Among Officers are: Walter P. Spielberger, 
president, and Julius A. Ruffer, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Tulsa, Okla. 


ANTON BUSH COMPANY, INC., 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, a Delaware corpora- , 
tion incorporated April 17, 1934, its predeces- | 
sor having been organized in 1888. The 
company expects to produce wines, having | 
negotiated for a site for a winery near Pen | 
Yen in the Finger Lakes district of New| 
York State. Seven per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock will be issued—40,000 shares at 
$5 each, less sales commission of 12 per cent 
for Henry W. Benson Associates. Inc., 136} 
Liberty Street, New York City, and an ad-| 
ditional 3 per cent when sales have reached 


Washington, D. C. 


tates News 


» 


100 announced, urging them to cooperate in 
| making the new direct loans to industry. 
i Quarter of Billion Dollars Allotted; Power Commission 0 4 |[ direct loans to business up to an aggregate 
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SETTING FASTER 


May Be Two Billion 


A Short Cut to 


This Year Under 


HOW FEDERAL TAX RETURNS RANKED IN JULY: 


Completion 


New Levies 
| 


Federal taxes, exclusive of the income, 
tax, will surpass President Roosevelt’s es- | 
timate for this fical year if they keep up, 
the pace they set the first month. | 

The Treasury Deparment has announced | 
that internal revenue collections, other | 
than the income tax, amounted to $173,- 
883,000 during July, the first month of 
the year. 

Continuing at this rate, these taxes will | 
bring in approximately $2,088,000,000 be- | 
fore the fiscal year closes on June 30. 
This will be $100,000,000 more than the 
$1,988,000,000 which the President esti- 
mated. 


LIQUO 


$38,800,000 


(LARGLY OVE TO 
BEER TAX) 


GASOLINE 
$12,700,000 


Income Tax Returns 

The income tax, which is the most im- 
portant levy in the Federal budget, is still 
an uncertain factor. A new Set of rates 
became effective on Jan. 1, and the yield 
of the income tax for the fiscal year de- 
pends largely on their effect. 

During July the income tax brought in 
$21,709,000, an increase of $9,726,000 over 
the yeld of July a year ago. Combined 
revenue taxes amounted to $15,592,000 in 
July, an increase of $64,476,000 over the 
same month a year ago. 

Processing Taxes Lead 

Two taxes which nave been imposed by 
the Government since July, 1933, account 
for almost all this increase. Together 
they yielded increased revenue of $63,- 
000,000, compared with July, 1933, ac- 
counting for all but $1,000,000 of the total 
tax increase. 

This means that improvement in the 


MISCELLANEOUS 
$17, 590,000 


| FIRST MONTH OF FISCAL YEAR EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 


Devaluing of White Metal 
Dollar Would Decrease 
Amount of Purchases Re- 
quired Under Law 


Se The Government has a joker up its 
Nov. 9 to wind up its huge silver pur- 
chase program over night. 

The joker is devaluation of the silver 


PRESIDENT’ TAX ESTIMATE -1934 


dollar similar to the devaluation which 
was decreed for the gold dollar last Janu- 
ary. Whether or not the Treasury will 
use the joker is not yet certain. In any 
event, the joker is there. 

The story begins with the passage of 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 at the 
last session of Congress. That law de- 
crees that the Treasury shall amass a 
silver reserve one-third as large as its 
gold reserve. 

Since the Treasury holds $7,930,000,000 
worth of gold, the act requires that the 
Treasury acquire $2,643,000,000 worth of 
silver. The silver is to be held, not at 
_its market price, but at its monetary 
‘value, that is, the fictitious price which 
‘the law sets on it as money. 
| The Treasury now holds at least 725,- 
000.000 ounces of silver. By Nov. 9, when 
| its nationalization program is complete, 
| the Treasury should have a total of about 
1,025,000,000 ounces, 
ounces from nationalization and 100,000,- 
000 ounces from purchases under the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act. Its silver holdings will 
then be as iollows: 


TOBACCO 
$40,300,000 


4 


Government’s income is due almost en-| §.. : | Ounces 
yields under old taxes. Some of the old; F | Small silver coins ......+..+-213,000,000 
taxes have slumped while others have re- «(1934 IF PRESENT RATE OF RETURNS CONT. INUES | War debt silver ..... 
covered, resulting in little net effect. |) Newly mined silver ......... 11,000,000 
As it now stands, the Federal tax system $ 2. 088, 000, 000 Nationalized silver ‘est.) ....200,000,000 


rests on five taxes or types of taxes. They 
are the income tax, the processing taxes, 
the tobacco taxes, the liquor taxes, and 


Silver bought under: purchase 
act of 1934 ‘est.) 


100,000,000 


the gasoline tax. Together these five 
types of taxation brought in 79 per cent of 
the Federal internal revenue in July, leav- 
ing only 21 per cent scattered over the 
score or more other taxes, Their yields 


A Billion in Issues 
Under Securities Act 


1,025,000,000 
If silver is valued at $1.29 an ounce, 


} Nevada corporation which proposed to is- 
| sue 200,000 shares of common stock to be 


sleeve which it could use anytime after. 


getting 200,000,000} 


|sold for $1 per Skare. Failure to state 


as reason for the ston order. 


material facts required by law was given. 


|its present statutory value, these $1,025,- 
/000,000 ounces would be worth $1,322,000,- 
000, or only 50 per cent of the $2,643,000,000 
which the Treasury must amass. The 


were: 

TAXES. 40300000|What the Commission Has 

Liquor taXeS ....seseceseeeeess 38,800,000 | Passed on in First Year 

INCOME taX 21,700,000 | 

Gasoline tax .......+++.+++++++ 12,700,000, In one year of control over new security 
‘issues, the Federal Trade Commission 

$156,300,000 | 


Liquor taxes hit a new high of $38,824,- 
000 during July due largely to the beer tax 
Out of the $38,800,000, approximately $25,- 


316,000 came from beer taxes. Hard liquor. 


‘handled 750 issues. The value of these 
“new securities, as stated in registration 
istatements, was $1,070,237.539.63. 

Registrations under the Securities Act 


taxes continued to be disappointing. The | of 1933 began in July of last year. Of the 
tax. on production of distilled spirits new issues, $263,511,254 covered industrial 
yielded only $7.500,000 in the month and_) financing; $668,223,766 related to financial 


the rectification tax only $2,500,000. 


Tax-dodging Aliens 


A Federal Target © 


Uncle Sam Bills Foreigners for 
His Income Levy 


Uncle Sam is after foreign tax dodgers. 

The Treasury Department is circulariz- 
ing foreigners who are believed to have 
made profits in ihe United States and to 
have evaded taxes on them. 

“Information returns disclose that you 
have stock, bond or commodity transac- 
tions through brokers or other agents lo- 
cated within the United States.” the 
Treasury letter to foreign taxpayers said. 


“To verify the information received con- | 


issues, including investment trusts; $138,- 
502,518 were for refinancing. 

Many of these issues never were offered 
to the public and others were only sold in 
art. As a result no figures are available 
on just how much capital was raised from 
registered issues during the year. 

' Registrants paid the Commission $111,- 
1 in fees during the period. | 

In July, 42 registration statements be- 
came effective, their estimated value 
‘amounting to $101,536,827. The total was 
'divided into: , Industrial or commercial 
issues, $43,925,662; financial, $59,195,100; re- 
organizations, $9,960,338. 

The Commission on Aug. 22 issued a 
stop order to prevent sale of an issue by 
the Seneca Plumas GoldeMining Co., a 


40 


‘such income has been fully paid at the 
source. 
“Every foreign corporation not express- 


cerning your income it is requested that ly exempt from such tax must make a re- 
you advise the location of the collector's turn of income from sources within the 
office where your income tax returns were United States, regardless of the amount 


filed for the years 1929 to 1933, inclusive. 

“The income tax law of the United 
States requires that every non-resident 
alien in receipt of taxable income from 
sources within the United States shall file 
an income tax return unless the tax on 


‘of its net income. Failure to file a re- 
, turn will necessitate the assessment of tax 
computed upon the basis of the informa- 
tion available without the benefit of the 
deductions and credits which may be al- 


THE INS 


RANCE OF MORTGAG 


AS A SPUR TO HOME BUILDING 


' Mortgage insurance for home construc- 
tion is coming in for its share of atten- 
tion, now that the first phase of the Fed- 


eral Housing Administration's program—_ 


insurance for home modernization loans— 
has got under way. : 
Administrator Moffett has indicated 


that this second phase of the Housing 
Administration's program will be no hur- 
ried affair. Rather, he stated. time will 
be taken to determine that “the houses 
financed under the program are going to 
be built righi.” “And,” he added. “they 
must be in suitable neighborhoods in com- 
munities where they are needed.” 

Empowered to insure mortgages cover- 
ing 80 per cent of the newly-built homes’ 
appraised value, Administrator Moffett 


will limit the insurance to those projects | 


which are “economically sound.” His re- 
fusal to insure mortgages for “economic- 
ally unsound” projects, he believes. will do 
much to avoid shoddy construction and 
real estate speculation. Improved build- 
ing standards is one of his goals. 

The Mortgage Policy 

While the bulk of the housing organiza- 
tion is centered on the modernization loan 
angle, Administrator Moffett has a skele- 
ton crew at work mapping out a mort- 
gage policy and receiving low-cost hous- 
ing applications. 

Most important to Miles L. Colean, 
young Chciago architect, in charge of the 
technical division of the mortgage de- 
partment, is the tact that the homes will 


have to stand for 20 years—the maxi-. 


mum term of the mortgage and “will have 
to remain a good investment during that 
time.” An exponent of improved building 
methods and _ standardized 


matter of design. “We are not going to 
put the architects out of business,” he said. 


From every section of the country com-' 


munications have flooded the Housing Ad- 
ministration inquiring, “How can this city 
get the best and quickest results under the 
National Housing Act?” 
An Answer to Queries 

Officials, publicity men, and artists an- 
swered the tide of inquiries with an il- 
lustrated booklet entitled, “Community 
Campaign: How Your City Can Get the 
Greatest Benefit from the National Hous- 
ing Act”. General advertising, publicity, 
mass meetings and other appeals may be 
all right, but officials are of the opinion 


Offices. 


materials, 
Architect Colean will not dictate in the! 


‘that the only sure way for a city to get 
'good results from such a campaign is 
‘through individual effort, and house-to- 
house or property-to-property canvass by 
a large force of volunteer workers. 

Unable to escape the uncertainty that 
attaches itself to every emergency agency, 
‘the Housing Administration has endeav- 
cred to clear away the confusion on the 
part of banks in regard to the Comptroller 
of Currency’s instructions to national bank 
examiners in classifying loans. To reas- 
sure the bankers, Officials dispatched tele- 
grams to all chief bank examiners stating 
that it would not be up to the discretion of 
each examiner what loans should be dis- 
counted by banks under the provisions of 
the National Housing Act. 

Said Comptroller J. F. T. O’Connor, “The 
classification of paper discounted by banks 
under the National Housing Act should not 
be classified as slow, doubtful. or loss until 
it is determined that the loss exceeds 20 
per cent of the insurance reserve.” 

Spread of Movement 

On Aug. 21, housing officials announced 
that acceptances of contracts of insurance 
under the modernization credit plan by 
financial institutions totaled 3,063. 

With every available job filled. thou- 


‘sands of job seekers are still besieging the 


corridors of the new Post Office Building. 
where the Housing Administrator has 
Undiscouraged by large paste- 
board signs which emphatically state, “All 
positions filled,” “Applications accepted 
only for future vacancies,” more than 30,- 
000 have traveled through the maze-like 
corridors of the building, armed with po- 
litical endorsements of all kinds, in an 
effort to get jobs. 


Employes Get Lost 
Through the long, curving corridors 


Wander those who have been fortunate 


enough to be placed on the newest job- 
giving agency of the Government. Puz- 
zled and weary, dozens of the housing 
employes lose their way, travel around in 
Circles, and then in desperation phone 
their own offices to receive directions on 
how to get back to work. 


The Commission has issued a refusal | Treasury would have to buy more than 
order holding up registration of an issue another million ounces to fulfill its obli- 
of 250,000 shares at $1 each by Emporia gations under the Act as long as silver 
Gold Mines, Inc., Wilmington, Del., oper- | remains at $1.29. 
ating in Arizona. The Commission's order Suppose, however, the silver dollar later 
remains in force until further information is devalued by the President by the same 
is supplied by the company. ‘amount as the gold dollar, 41 per cent. 


The American Dollar j 


A Football’ Abroad | Vere Government 


| Money Goes—— 
A Second Gold Shipment as _ 
Rumors Cause Fluctuations HH 


EAVY Government spending during 
F the Summer has failed to material- 
Money speculators abroad are playing | }2°- 
football with the American dollar. The Treasury Department reports that 
This was the hint thrown out last week im the week ended Aug. 22, the Govern- 
by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- Ment paid out a total of only $95,000,000. 
genthau Jr., as the United States for the Although large in itself, this sum is small 
second time in two weeks shipped gold im comparison with the sums the Treas- 
abroad to support the dollar. A million | Ury had estimated it would spend. 
dollars’ worth of the precious metal, the! A large part of the slump in spending | 
second export of that size, was consigned Was due to a slackening of relief expendi- 
to Franee. ‘tures. The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- | 

The immediate cause of the shipment ministration, which had been spending) 
was a rumor that the Government was| more than $20,000,000 a week, spent only | 
planning to devalue the dollar once more. | $10,000,000 in the week ended Aug. 22. 
Under these rumors the dollar fell until; Of the total of $95,000,000 spent in the. 
it became profitable for the French to buy | week by the Government, $56,000,000 went , 
dollars here, convert them into gold, and| for emergency purposes and the remain- | 
ship th gold home. | 

“Financiers seem to take very seriously 
reports from South Africa, Shanghai, and 
Timbuctu on what I am going to do over 
every week-end,” Secretary Morgenthau 
commented. 

“Why these centers should know so 
definitely what I am going to do is more 
than I can understand. I would like to 
know where these reports start.” 

“I am not disturbed, and there is no 
change in policy,” he said when asked 
if the loss of gold by this country was 
upsetting. 

Under the terms of the international 
gold standard established under the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934, the Government will 
ship gold abroad in support of the dollar 
at the rate of 15 5/21 grains per dollar. 
Americans, however, are not allowed to 
own, buy or sell the precious metal. 


Shifting Personnel 
Of Reserve Board 


Who will be governor of the Federal Re- | 
serve Board? 
President Roosevelt has left this ques-| 
tion unanswered. Last week he jockeyed | 
the appointments on the Board about, but | 
refrained from naming a successor to Gov. | 


Eugene R. Black, who had resigned the 
week before. 

Adolph C. Miller, a member of the 
Board since its inauguration in 1914, was 
reappointed to a new term by the Presi- | 
dent. Mr. Miller has long been a per- | 
sonal friend of the President; his previous | 


term had expired on Aug. 9. 

Mr. Miller previously has represented the | 
12th Federal Reserve District, centering in| 
San Francisco. His new appointment, | 
however, is from the fifth district, center- 
ing in Richmond. This opens the way for, 
a new board member from the San Fran- 
cisco district, who may be made governor. 

J. J. Thomas was designated by Presi-' 
dent Roosevelt as vice governor. 


|The price of silver would be automatically 
forced from $1.29 to $2.18 an ounce. The 
 1,025,000,000 ounces of silver owned by the 
Treasury would then be worth $2,234,- 
500,000, or only $418,500,000 less than is 
necessary to fulfill the $2,643,000,000 silver 
reserve demanded by the purchase law. 
| With silver valued at $2.18 an ounce, the 
| Treasury would have to buy only another 
188,000,000 ounces to complete the reserve. 


Devalue Silver Dollars 


The President was given power under 
the Thomas amendment to devalue the 
Silver dollar, but the Treasury took care 
to have this power specifically reiterated 
in the following two sections of the Gold 
Reserve Act, passed in January, 1934: 

“The President is authorized, in addi- 
tion to other powers, to reduce the weight 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


‘|| mot a speculation 


1, ing $39,000,000 for routine Government 


expenditures. 

The Public Works Administration was 
responsible for almost half af the emer- 
gency outlays. It paid out $27,000,000 dur- 
ing the week, the largest amount attri- 
butable to any agency. The $10,000,000 
spent by FERA and the $9,000,000 of AAA 
ranked next. The Conservation Corps 
spent $6,000,000. 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 


A promise— 


xvestMent 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a prom- 


of the standard silver dollar in the same 
percentage as he reduces the weight of 
the gold dollar. 

“The President is further authorized to 
reduce and fix the weight of subsidiary 
/coins so as to maintain the parity of such 
| coins with the standard silver dollar and 
the gold dollar.” 


A cash dividend of Thirty-five cents — 
(35e) per share on the outstanding 


1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 4, 1934. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


capital stock of this Corporation has, 
been declared, payable October 1, | 


ise—not a speculation. 


Lire 
or 


Boston, 


U.S.N. 34 
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AT REGULAR 


Housing experts from abroad, Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin, England; Miss A. J. Samuel, 
England; and Ernest Kahn, Germany, 
have come to this country to offer the 
benefit of their experience in low-cost 
housing projects and slum-clearance pro- 
grams in interested American munici- 
palities. 
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‘‘When vendors go to such great length 
To exploit gas with feats of strength, 
You'd think such fuels,’ the wise owl weens, 


*“‘Would tear a car to smithereens !”’ 


Demonstration stunts may be entertaining. But in judging a motor fuel the 
main thing is to learn what it will do for your car. Give Essolene a trial. 
Test it any way you please. Make every possible comparison. Then pass 


judgment upon it. The more critical you are the better it will please us. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best} 
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This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso Stations 
and Dealers from Maine to Louisiana ! 
who represent the services and products 7% ; 
of the world’s leading oil organization, ‘ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 


| Grad HE Tenth Commandment and the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 

é f are strikingly similar. The one reads: 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house 
* * * nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.” 

The other reads: 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

It is an amazing commentary on the trend of affairs in 
America that an organization should have become nec- 
essary to enlist the citizenry for a crusade on behalf of the 
Constitution or the Tenth Commandment. 

Pious lip service to these two great precepts is given 
every day by those who would deceive the American 
people. 


“Why, of course, we believe in all that,” say the “left- . 


wing” radicals. 

And, of course, they do not. | 

The kind of transparent hypocrisy which these tra- 
ducers of American constitutionalism really preach is best 
exemplified by the tongue-in-cheek answer given by Pro- 
fessor Tugwell to the interrogating legislators when he 
avowed himself a “conservative,” adding quickly that he 
wished, of course, to “conserve” what was worth while. 


The American Liberty League 
is a call to arms. 
It is the beginning of a move- 


LEAGUE GROUP 
STANDS FOR ment which, if properly guided 
and aggressively carried on, will 


save the American people from the forces which today 
are threatening to bring misery, starvation and disaster 
to the common people. 

It is a movement aimed at those who in the name of the 
law and in the name of government would rob Peter to 
pay Paul, who would repress honest dollars and issue 
fictitious money, and who would confiscate by taxation 
and by government competition the savings of one hun- 
dred and fifty years of Americanism. 

It will not do to laugh off the American Liberty League 
or to hurl epithets at it or to speak of it as a return to the 
“old order.” 

Such an attitude would be a reflection upon President 
Roosevelt himself whose great personality has forged a 
new approach to American problems, whose skillfull lead- 
ership has brought the old-fashioned reactionaries in 
American business further toward the sensible liberalism 
of Woodrow Wilson and Thomas Jefferson than has any 
other single influence in our lifetime. The “left wing” is 
unfortunately blind to these gains. __ 

For there is a greater sense of social responsibility in 
business today than ever before. 

There is, moreover, no group of business men of any 
substantial number in America who want to see human 


WHAT LIBERTY 


THE COMMANDMENT 


American Liberty League Presents a Challenge to Honest Government---Beginning of a 
Nation-wide Crusade For Sound Economic Principles as Against Opportunism---An 
Attack on ‘Left Wing’ Irresponsibility and a Plea For an Effective Liberalism 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


lief to the unemployed, the lending of funds for such pro}- 
ects as are capable of repaying indebtedness, and are not 
competitive with existing enterprise, the efforts made to 
stabilize the dollar, the proposal to remove tariff barriers 
and negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, the moves to- 
wards disarmament and, generally speaking, the entire 
foreign policy, the use of silver as a monetary supplement 
but not a substitute for gold, the stimulation of foreign 
trade, the legislation adopted to help reorganize corporate 
structures, the general purposes of the Federal housing 
act and the measures for the relief of farm and city mort- 
gages. 


INDEFENSIBLE 


But there can be no defense of 
the “spoils system” whereby pub- 
lic trust is betrayed. 


POLICIES OF 
GOVERNMENT ‘ There can be no defense of 
ureaucracy. 


There can be no defense of a policy which destroys cat- 
tle or crops. 
_ There can be no defense of the policy of lending money 
to set up instrumentalities that would compete with and 
a businesses in which the public has invested its 
unds. 

There can be no defense of the policies which seek by 


subterfuge to usurp the rights of the States as, for in- © 


stance, in the NRA’s theory that all business has sud- 
denly come under Federal jurisdiction. 

There can be no defense of the policy of wasteful spend- 
ing which unbalances our budget by 4,000 millions of dol- 
lars and gives no dependable pledge of abatement of such 
expenditures. 

There can be no defense of the retention of any indi- 
vidual in any public office who believes that the Constitu- 


_ tion can be violated because the end justifies the means. 


If it is desired to amend the Constitution, let the people 
have the chance to express themselves upon every such 
proposal. 

If it is desired to give the Federal Government com- 


_ plete power over all business and industry, let the people 


vote upon that proposition in constitutional conventions. 

If it is desired to abolish the State governments and let 
the Federal authority control electric light and power, 
coal, oil, and all the production of American farms, let the 
American people, also in constitutional conventions, pass 
upon the such fundamental changes. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which permits any 
man or group of men to equalize competition, to redis- 
tribute wealth or to redistribute brains, to put a penalty 
upon efficiency or to punish success by confiscatory tax- 
ation. 


The writer does not profess to 


NATION NEEDS know the program of the Ameri- 


seer logical that the American Liberty League should be 


planning to win the support and cooperation of Mr. 
Roosevelt on as many portions of its program as possible. 

The President is too well aware of the vote-getting 
power of minority blocs in congressional elections to align 
himself at the outset with those who would regard the 
American Liberty League as an institution of “reaction- 
aries.” 
- The men in the American Liberty League are not the 
kind who are intimidated by the comments of various 
members of Congress who promptly christened them 
“die-hards.” 

The League is an inevitable response to the challenge 
by the left wing. 

It is, therefore, definitely anti-radical. 

It is against the groups that would drive Mr. Roosevelt 
from sound to unsound positions. 


For the forces which have been 


TO FIGHT FOR ; ve been 
RIGHTS RESERVED would introduce @ communistic 
TO THE PEOPLE ° socialistic state are for the mo- 


ment sympathetic to Mr. Roose- 
velt, but they will turn upon him whenever he makes the 
slightest concessions to the liberal conservatives. 

There are few men in America who have given of them- 
selves so unselfishly as Alfred E. Smith. He rose from 
poverty to the highest gift in his party. He served the ° 
people of New York State as governor and nobody called 
him a “die-hard” then. 

Today former Governor Smith lends his name and open 
support to the American Liberty League. It must be be- 
cause he feels the issue is drawn, that there has been an | 
attack on the Americanism which has heretofore safe- 
guarded a man’s home and his earnings. 

Far across this land the clear-thinking people will join 
the American Liberty. League because it offers them an 
opportunity to fight for a cause that is the crux of Amer- 
ican liberty itself—the perpetuation of the rights granted 
by the Constitution and the rights reserved to the people 
which it was never intended that. government or the Con- 
stitution should ever usurp. 

Funds may come at the outset from a few business men 
who sponsor the movement, but in the final analysis the 
American Liberty League will succeed or fail depending 
upon whether it brings to its membership the rank and 
file of American voters, the white collar workers as well 
as all who own property, those who manage business, 
those who understand how high taxation destroys incen- 
tive and prevents business recovery. 

The League plans to get at least 4,000,000 members. 
This is more than there are in the American Legion or in 
the American Federation of Labor. Yet both the latter 
organizations are powerful enough to command a ma- 
jority vote in the House and the Senate. 


. rights disregarded. 


There is no group that believes in the exploitation of 
human beings. 


SAVING FROM can Liberty League, except for v 
OPPORTUNISTS its published statement of arf in- 


x 


There is no group which wants to see any human being 
starve. 

But there are groups, yes, hundreds of them, who hon- 
estly believe it is cruel for a political-minded set of men 
to waste public funds, to take property without due proc- 
ess of law, to confiscate property without just compen- 
sation and to ignore the plight of the millions of men and 
women who want work but cannot get it because the eco- 
nomic mechanism is kept from functioning by the sabo- 
tage of irresponsible radicalism. | 


It is easy enough to blame “big 
business” for the ills of an eco- 


OPERATION OF 


NATURAL LAWS nomic system that has brought 


BEING RETARDED unemployment. But it is absurd 


to make such a charge when all 
over the world the unemployment problem has been grow- 
ing as an aftermath of war. | | 

It is high time the blaming of one another ceased and 
the so-called leaders of American thought recognized that 
the responsibility for improvement of economic condi- 
tions now lies with those in governmental position who 
are retarding the operations of natural economic laws 
and shaking the foundations of the Republic by casting 
doubt upon the title of the individual to his home and his 
business. 

If taxation goes to extremes, it means the destruction 
of private property. 

If jungle law prevails in government, then commit- 
ments cannot be made by business men. Financing of en- 
terprises must then be at a standstill. Who wants to buy 
a bond payable ten years hence if the whole structure of 
business is threatened by acts of piracy? Where are 
such transgressions? 

Let us first make a confession of faith: 

The New Deal has some commendable policies. So far 
as this writer is concerned, he approves heartily the 
methods and the money that have been used to furnish re- 


tention to preserve and defend 
the Constitution. 

But there is room in America, indeed, there is need to- 
day for men who will give their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor to preserve the Republic against those 
who either have never read the Ten Commandments or 
who believe an emergency in economic circumstances re- 


-peals the laws of right and wrong. 


For nearly a year and a half, business has been abused. 
Taking their cue from the White House, the “left wing- 
ers” have denounced all business men as dishonest and 
only occasionally have they conceded there might be a 
few exceptions. 

There comes a time when business loses its morale, 
when there is defeatism where there should be hope and 
determination. 

Business should organize. It should enlist supporters 
in every precinct in the land. 


The politicians know only the 
language of votes, not the logic 


SIGNIFICANCE 


IN CHARACTER of reason or the persuasiveness of © 


OF ORGANIZERS debate. 


is significant that two 
men who have been honored by the Democratic party by 


being given the nomination for the presidency have con- - 


sented to serve on the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Liberty League. It is significant that two prominent 
Republicans have done likewise. 

This, therefore, is no new alignment of parties. It is 
the beginning, however, of a Constitution bloc. 

To the extent that Congress has disregarded the pleas 
of business, the American Liberty League will begin in 
due time to help the election of Democrats or Republicans, 
as the case may be, who avow themselves in favor of prin- 
ciples of sound eonomics. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt, it is inconceivable that the Amer- 
ican Liberty League is at this time planning a campaign 
to oppose the President’s reelection. Rather would it 


- The League does not intend to 


BUSINESS ONLY call upon candidates to declar 
WANTS TO HAVE themselves in 
A SQUARE DEAL ber elections. The organization 


has not been set up soon enough. 
But it would be natural to expect a frank avowal from 
every member of Congress on January lst so that the 
people in each district may know where every member 
stands and so that the American Liberty League may be- 
gin its campaign of education in those districts in which 
members of Congress are supporting proposals in Wash- 
ington at variance with the principles of sound economics 
or the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Tenth Commandment said “thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s house” and the dictionary defines ‘“‘covet” 
thus: “To desire inordinately without due regard for the 
rights of others.” 

The taking away of private property by confiscatory 
taxes and the distribution of funds to subsidize voters is 
not merely a violation of the Tenth Commandment but it 
comes dangerously near another commandment which 
says “Thou shalt not steal.” 

To take one man’s business and customers away and 
give them to his competitors is a form of larceny. 

The use of the boycott by removal of the Blue Eagle 
has no sanction in law or in the Constitution. It is the 
caprice of bureaucracy. 

The use of Government funds to pay political debts is 
an unmoral act. | 

The American people will not long tolerate the politi- 
cians who would use government for their own ends. 

American business today is tired of the politicians and 
the grafters. 

American business today wants to cooperate with gov- 
ernment in developing a sound program of recovery. 

American business today respects President Roosevelt 
and asks him to give business a voice in the making of 
public policies. 

American business today wants and demands and will 
fight for a square deal. 
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